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THE IMMANUEL PROPHECY 
Isaiah 7:14-16 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


CCORDING to the Gospel of Matthew, the angel of the 
Lord appeared unto Joseph, as he was meditating upon 
the condition of Mary, to whom he was betrothed,’ and 
announced that that which had been conceived in her was 
from the Holy Ghost. She was to bear a son, and Joseph 
should call his name Jesus, for, continued the angel, “He 
shall save his people from their sins”. Matthew then adds 
that all this took place in order that there might be fulfilled 
that which had been spoken by the Lord through the prophet, 
saying, ‘Behold! the virgin will have in the womb and will 
bear a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel”. 

There are two important conclusions which may be drawn 
from Matthew’s use of this Old Testament prophecy. In the 
first place, he very clearly regarded the prophecy as a pre- 
diction of the birth of Jesus Christ. The appearance of the 
angel to Joseph and the announcement of Christ’s birth 
occurred, we are told, so that the prophecy might be ful- 
filled. In other words, these events were necessary to the 
fulfillment of the prediction. It was, the author of the first 
Gospel would have us understand, of the birth of Christ 
that the prophet was speaking when he uttered the remarkable 
announcement concerning Immanuel. 

In the second place, although the prophecy was indeed 
spoken by a prophet, nevertheless, it had a higher origin. It 


* The actual marriage between Joseph and Mary had not yet taken 
place. At the same time the state of betrothal was regarded as a relation- 
ship which could be broken only by legal means. The betrothed woman 
was spoken of as the wife; cf. Deuteronomy 22:23, 24 where she is described 
as mana WY) and 1797 NYS. This would explain Matthew’s use of the 
phrases Tv yuvaika gov of Mary and 6 avjp airifjs of Joseph. Cf. also 
note 58. 
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was ultimately the Lord who spake. Matthew does not 
intend this in some vague and general sense as though the 
prophecy were merely something which God in his provi- 
dential ordering of the world permitted to occur. Rather, it 
was a direct speaking. These words were supernaturally 
communicated to the prophet by the Lord. They constituted 
special revelation. The announcement of the birth of a divine 
child was not a message of the prophet alone, but was a mes- 
sage spoken by the Lord through the prophet. God, therefore, 
was the ultimate author. 

This interpretation of the New Testament is one which 
has found ready acceptance upon the part of those who regard 
the New Testament as divinely inspired. Those, however, 
who do not share such a high view of the New Testament 
have not regarded the Old Testament passage as a prophecy 
of the virgin birth of our Lord. 

It is the purpose of this article, in the light of recent dis- 
cussions to re-examine the passage which the New Testament 
regards as a prediction of the virgin birth. Does, or does not, 
Isaiah 7:14-16 contain a direct prediction of Christ? It is 
that question which we shall seek to answer in the present 
article. 


I 


In the history of the discussion of this prophecy attention 
has been concentrated upon the meaning of the Hebrew 
word m9 >y. It is understandable that such should have been 
the case, although we shall seek to point out later that the 
proper interpretation of this word is by no means the only 
crux interpretum in the passage. As early as the time of 
Justin Martyr, the objection was raised that the verse should 
be translated, ‘‘Behold! the young woman shall conceive and 
bear a son’’.? The objector, Trypho, further insisted that the 
whole prophecy simply referred to Hezekiah,’ and that among 


2 Dialogue with Trypho, 67, l6ob 4 veivis & yaorpl Anvera, xal 
réterat vidr. Aquila, Symmachusand Theodotion read » veavis; cf. ed. 
Joseph Ziegler: Septuaginta, vol. xiv, Isaias, 1939, p. 147. 

3 Idem, tore b€ ) Tada Tpodnteia eAeyuErn eis "Efexiav. 
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the Greeks such stories of virgin births were also to be found.‘ 
In the first place, then, the Hebrew word, according to 
Trypho, simply means a young woman, and, secondly, stories 
of virgin births were found in ancient Greek mythology. 
Thus, in one breath, as it were, Trypho seems to have antici- 
pated the entire subsequent course of the interpretation of 
this prophecy. 

With respect to Trypho’s first point, there are always those 
who insist that the rendering ‘“‘young woman”’ is correct. 
The Revised Standard Version of the Bible, for example, 
translates, “‘Behold a young woman shall conceive and bear 
a son, and shall call his name Immanuel’’. It is true that there 
is a footnote which reads, ‘‘Or virgin’’.s The preference, how- 
ever, is given to the rendering which was incorporated into 
the text, and thus this latest translation of the Old Testa- 
ment serves to perpetuate the ancient view of Trypho. 

Trypho’s second point has also found modern adherents. It 
has indeed been modified somewhat, but the idea of a wide- 
spread belief in virgin births has been discussed by modern 
writers. Hugo Gressmann, for example, has sought to dis- 
cover the idea of a virgin birth in a widespread oriental 
myth,® and recent study of the Ras Shamra texts has also 
emphasized this aspect of the question.’ 

In approaching the study of Isaiah’s prophecy we shall 
seek in the first place to consider the background against 
which it was uttered. During the reign of Ahaz, Syria and 
Israel had formed an alliance for the purpose of overthrowing 
the Judean king.* According to II Kings 15:37 Syria and 


4 Idem, &v 6€ rots r&v Aeyoutvwy ‘EXAHvwy piOors A€AeKTAL, Gre 
Tlepceds x Aavadns, mapbevov obsns, & Xpvaod popdR pevroavtos én’ 
alriy Tod map’ abrots Atds kaXoupévou, yeyervnrat. 

S The Holy Bible, Revised Standard Version, 1952, p. 716. 

6 Hugo Gressmann: Der Ursprung der israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie, 
1905, pp. 276 ff. 

7 The nature of the Ras Shamra texts and their relationship to the 
Immanuel prophecy will be considered later. 

8 Jotham began to reign in the second year of Pekah (II Kings 15:32, 
33; II Chronicles 27:1, 8), which would be 750/749. He began his reign as 
a co-regent with Uzziah, who had then been upon the throne forty-one 
years. In 739 Uzziah died, and Jotham was sole king until 735. II Chron- 
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Israel had actually begun the siege of Judah during the days 
of Jotham. During the reign of Ahaz the northern enemies 
also came against Jerusalem but were unable to overcome it 
(II Kings 16:5). According to II Chronicles 28:5 Ahaz was 
delivered into the hands of the Syrians who smote him, and 
one hundred and twenty thousand men in Judah were slain. 
What is the relationship of these various passages? 

Apparently the book of Kings gives an account of the 
beginning and conclusion of the campaign, whereas Chronicles 
presents the intervening events. It may be noted that 
II Kings 16:5 and Isaiah 7:1 are very similar. Rezin of Syria 
and Pekah of Israel came up against Jerusalem for war, they 
assert, but failed to take it. 

According to II Chronicles 28:5 the Lord gave Ahaz into 
the hands of the king of Syria. There has been question as 
to whether this event belongs to the same campaign as that 
described in II Kings. It may have belonged to a later cam- 
paign or it may be assigned to a different phase of the same 
campaign. It is also possible that, even though the king Ahaz 
was temporarily taken, the enemy could not conquer the city 
itself.2 If this were the case it would have been parallel to 


icles 27:1-9 relates the events of Jotham’s reign. It is of particular interest 
to note that for three years the Ammonites paid tribute to him. Apparently 
Jotham maintained a policy of independency as far as Assyria was con- 
cerned, and it may have been for this reason that the northern powers 
began to look toward Judah with hostility (II Kings 15:37). 

Jotham’s policy evidently did not find favor with all of Judah, and 
apparently it was a pro-Assyrian group which brought Ahaz to the throne 
in 735. For four years, until Jotham’s death in 731, there was a co-regency 
in which Jotham was in the background. 

It may be that Syria and Ephraim had desired to form a coalition with 
Judah against Assyria and that, since Ahaz had refused to enter such a 
coalition, they determined to depose him and put upon the throne a man 
who would cooperate with them. In the year 734, the year in which the 
prophecy of Isaiah 7:14 was uttered, Tiglath-pileser III was at war with 
Philistia. It may be that this was because of the raids of the Philistines 
against Judah and Ahaz’s subsequent appeals for help (II Chronicles 
28:17 ff.), or it may be that the Assyrian king had come for some other 
reason. Most likely the invasions of Judah by Syria and Ephraim had 
taken place before Tiglath-pileser appeared in Philistia. See Edwin R. 
Thiele: The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings, 1951, pp. 120 ff., for 
a discussion of the chronology of the period. 

9 The location of Jerusalem made it very difficult to conquer, and hence 
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Nebuchadnezzar’s siege of Jerusalem in which the king 
Jehoiakim was captured but not the city itself. To determine 
the precise relationship between the accounts in Kings and 
Chronicles is probably not possible with our meagre amount of 
knowledge of the war. It is clear that both speak of the same 
war, but whether they distinguish different phases of that war 
or not we cannot be sure. 

At any rate Ahaz was smitten (j3°33°}), and a great number 
of captives were taken from his army, and they brought 
(them) to Damascus. The text does not state that Ahaz him- 
self was taken to Damascus, and may refer only to the 
prisoners of war. Apparently Ahaz was given into the hand 
of the king of Israel who struck him with a great blow." 
The spoil which had been taken from Judah was brought 
to Samaria. 

At Samaria, however, there was a prophet named Oded, 
who went before the returning army, and advised the return 
of the captives, and in this advice he was joined by certain 
chiefs of the Ephraimites.** Consequently the prisoners were 
taken to Jericho, a city of Judah, and were there dismissed. 

At this time (7773 ny3 Il Chronicles 28:16) Ahaz appealed 
unto the king of Assyria for help. In the language of II Kings 
16:7, ‘‘Then Ahaz sent messengers to Tiglath-pileser king of 
Assyria saying, Thy servant and thy son am I, come up and 
deliver me from the hand (*5). of the king of Syria and from 
the hand of the king of Israel who have risen up against me’’.” 


it is quite possible that for one reason or another the king might have 
been taken but the city itself left unconquered. 

10 7. e., the army was severely defeated. 

The action of Oded, who was a true prophet, is instructive, in that it 
casts some light upon the influence which the prophets could wield. In 
times of battle the prophet might accompany the army and give advice to 
the leaders. This may also have been the case in Mari; cf. the text presented 
by Martin Noth: ‘History and the Word of God in the Old Testament” 
in Bulletin of The John Rylands Library, Vol. 32, 1949-50, p. 197. It appears 
also to have been the custom for soothsayers to accompany the army. 
Thus, Achilles says (Iliad, 1:62, 63a); GAN’ Gye 57 Tia pavtiy Eepetouev 
ht lepija f Kai dvetpordXov. These facts raise the question of the relation- 
ship of the prophets of Israel to the “prophets” of the ancient non-Israelitish 
world. This question I have sought to discuss in My Servants the Prophets, 
1952. 


13 The language is reminiscent of the appeals made on the Amarna texts. 
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It is at this point that we must consider the relationship 
of Isaiah 7 to the passages in Kings and Chronicles. With 
slight variations II Kings 16:5 and Isaiah 7:1 are practically 
identical. Isaiah 7:1 gives a summary of the entire situation. 
Ahaz had already been captured and released, and the huge 
spoil mentioned in II Chronicles 28:5 ff. had been taken. The 
meeting with Isaiah described in Isaiah 7:2 ff. occurred, it 
would seem, after these events, and before Ahaz made his 
appeal to Tiglath-pileser for help. Apparently that which 
induced him to turn to Assyria was the report that Syria was 
resting upon Ephraim. The hostile intentions of the two 
enemy kings had not yet been abandoned, despite the fact 
that they had once released Ahaz. 

Objections to this reconstruction of events will of course 
be raised. It may be argued that Ahaz would more likely 
have made his appeal at the first sign of threat from the north. 
Such need not, however, necessarily have been the case. 
Without doubt the measures of the north convinced Ahaz 
that his enemies were much stronger than they actually were. 
They had indeed taken much spoil; they had taken Ahaz 
himself; Rezin had returned Elath, which formerly belonged 
to Judah, to Syria, and had driven out the Jews from thence. 
All of this would have impressed Ahaz with the strength of 
his enemies. 

It must furthermore be pointed out that the whole purpose 
of Isaiah’s message was to dissuade the king from embarking 
upon a wrong course of action, namely, that of relying upon 
Assyria rather than upon the Lord. If, however, the king 
had already made his appeal to Assyria, Isaiah’s prophecy 
would seem to have come too late. What point would there 
be in urging Ahaz to trust the Lord rather than man after 
the king had already placed his trust in Assyria? Why urge 
him to choose a sign after he had already made his decision 
and embarked upon his fatal course of action? If he had 
then reversed his decision he would have Assyria to contend 
with. 

It may of course be maintained that as soon as the first 
tidings of the north’s purpose had been announced and before 
the actual invasion had begun Isaiah was sent to Ahaz with 
his message. In opposition to this, however, we may note 


; 
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that the hostilities had evidently begun during the reign of 
Jotham, and so were not entirely new to Ahaz. More im- 
portant, however, is the fact that both Kings and Chronicles 
seem to place the appeal for help after the invasion of Judah 
had taken place. 

We assume therefore that the appeals to Tiglath-pileser 
occurred after Ahaz had been released from Samaria. Syria 
and Ephraim were evidently determined not to give up their 
purpose of deposing Ahaz from his throne. What had led 
them to repent of having followed Oded’s advice, we can 
but conjecture. Word was brought to Ahaz that Syria was 
resting upon Israel, and it was the announcement of this 
fact which brought consternation to the king so that “his 
heart trembled, and the heart of his people as the shaking of 
the trees of the forest from before the wind’”’ (Isaiah 7:2). It 
was, in other words, a time when all appeared to be lost, 
and at such a moment God intervened with an announcement 
of hope. 


II 


The announcement, therefore, which caused such consterna- 
tion on the part of the king was that Syria was resting (7N3) 
upon Ephraim. Duhm understands this as a lighting upon, 
as a swarm of grasshoppers would alight."3 This interpretation 
has been adopted more recently by Kraeling, who asks, “But 
could not the author imagine the Aramaeans as a swarm of 
bees or flies, who could ‘alight,’ exactly as is the case with 
Egyptians and Assyrians in v. 18?’’. Dillmann and others 
who accept this view appeal by way of illustration to passages 
such as Exodus 10:14 and II Samuel 21:10." 

Karl Budde has objected to this interpretation, at least 
as it is expressed by Kraeling, for he regards the reference to 
Isaiah 7:18 as unwarranted, since in that passage Egypt 
and Assyria are represented as hostile powers, whereas in 


13 Bernhard Duhm: Das Buch Jesaia,4 1922, p. 71, ‘“‘Aram hat sich, 
wie ein Heuschreckenschwarm, niedergelassen auf Ephraim”’. 

™ Emil G. Kraeling: ‘‘The Immanuel Prophecy” in Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Volume L, 1931, p. 277 n. 
ts Dillmann-Kittel: Der Prophet Jesaja*, 1898, p. 64. 
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the passage under consideration Syria and Ephraim are 
friendly." 

Gray, who also accepts this view, nevertheless acknowledges 
that the passages to which appeal is made by way of illustra- 
tion do not quite correspond ‘‘to what the context seems to 
require, the friendly and temporary halt of an army in the 
country of allies’’.‘7 In itself, this objection of Gray’s is not 
sufficient to overthrow the translation “has alighted”. The 
question must be answered only by a consideration of the 
usage of the verb and the demands of the context. 

It is true that the verb may be employed in the sense of 
settle down or alight. Such passages as Genesis 8:4; Exodus 
10:14; Isaiah 7:19 seem to prove this contention. At the same 
time the verb may also have the connotation, fo rest, to repose, 
to be quiet. By way of illustration we may appeal to Esther 
9:16, 17, 18, 22.8 This connotation fits in well with the 
requirements of the context, namely, that the resting of the 
Syrian army in Ephraim was of a friendly nature. 

The passage therefore should be translated, ‘‘Syria is resting 
upon Ephraim’’, and the meaning is that Syria was reposing 
upon the land of Ephraim.'® Evidently this friendly halt in 


%6 Karl Budde: ‘“‘Das Immanuelzeichen und die Ahaz-Begegnung Jesaja 7” 
in Journal of Biblical Literature, Volume LII, 1933, p. 23, ‘die Ubersetzung 
des O°IDN"OY DOAN AN) in V.2 durch ‘Aram has alighted on Ephraim’ doch 
mir gegeniiber, wie Kraeling tut, durch V. 18, wo dasselbe von Bienen- und 
Fliegenschwarmen ausgesagt wird, sich nur dann wiirde verteidigen lassen, 
wenn Ephraim von Aram ebenso feindlich iiberfallen und verheert wiirde, 
wie Juda durch diese Schwarme, im Bilde fiir Agypten und Assyrien, was 
doch entfernt nicht zutrifft”’. 

17 George Buchanan Gray: The Book Of Isaiah I-XX XIX, (The Inter- 
national Critical Commentary), 1912, p. 116. 

#8 In Esther 9:16, 17, 18 the Qal Infinitive Absolute occurs. Other pas- 
sages in which the Qal of 12 has this force are Exodus 20:11; 23:12; 
Deuteronomy 5:4; Nehemiah 9:28; Job 3:13, 17, 26; Isaiah 14:7; 
23:12; 57:2; Daniel 12:13. It is interesting to note this usage of nw in 
Ras Shamra. See Cyrus H. Gordon: Ugaritic Handbook, 1947. 95:14 (p. 
155); 49:111:18, 19 (p. 138); 2 Aqht: I1:13 (p. 182). 

9] am unable to agree with Alexander (The Earlier Prophecies of 
Isaiah, 1846, p. 103) that the resting upon Ephraim may have reference to 
their relative position on the field of battle. Possibly the verb may be 
used in this sense at times, but the idea seems to have no support in the 
present context. 
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the homeward march had occurred after the first incursions 
and the capture of the two hundred thousand. In all probabil- 
ity, as we have already argued, Ahaz himself had been taken 
and released. Now, humiliated, he learns that Syria has not 
completed her return journey homeward but is encamped 
still in Israelitish territory. To the mind of the king this can 
be a foreboding only of evil, and his heart is consequently 
filled with terror.2° To one in such a condition appeal to 
Assyria seemed to be the only solution. It was to free the 
terror-stricken ruler from such fear that the prophet Isaiah 
was sent. 

Upon meeting Ahaz, Isaiah was to assure him that the 
danger which he had feared had passed. The enemies who 
had seemed in their previous attacks to be as flaming torches 
are now nothing more than the smoking tails of firebrands. 
Their power, as it were, has burned out, and there is no 
strength to harm left in them. The reason for fear, in other 
words, has passed. 

It is indeed true that Syria and Ephraim had taken counsel 
against Ahaz and had determined to depose him and place 
upon the throne another, even the son of Tabeel. However, 
the Lord declares that such counsel will come to naught, 
since Syria and Ephraim, although they shall continue to 
exist, at least for a time, will do so without adding Judah 
to their possessions. If Ahaz does not believe this clear 
word of the Lord, it is because he is not established: that is, 
he is shaken in himself and may fall into the same condition 
that is said to be soon to come over Ephraim (verse 8).”! 

Ahaz refuses to believe the words of the prophet, and so 
a second beginning is made. Verse ten may be translated, 
“‘And the Lord added to speak unto Ahaz saying’. The 
meaning is that this was a second message, so that we may 
render freely, “‘And the Lord spake again unto Ahaz’’. It is 


20 It is difficult to account for the terror of Ahaz if he had already made 
appeal to Assyria and knew that Tiglath-pileser would be able to thwart 
the designs of the northern kings. Rather, it would seem that it was this 
very state of terror which led the king to look to Assyria for aid. 

a Cf. Budde: op. cit., p. 23, ‘‘Mangel an Glauben in der gegenwartigen 
Krisis wird bedeuten, dass dieses Haus Davids keinen Bestand haben 
wird, selbst wenn es im Augenblick sich zu sichern verméchte”’. 
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of course to be understood that the Lord spake through the 
prophet, but we are impressed the more with the seriousness 
of the message when it is stated that it is the Lord who spoke. 
The announcement that the enemy kingdoms were powerless 
was an announcement from the Lord, and the unbelief which 
Ahaz manifests is an unbelief directed, not primarily against 
Isaiah, but against the Lord. Hence, the appropriateness 
of the language of the text.” 

The question arises whether verse ten introduces a mere 
continuation of the previous message spoken upon the same 
occasion or whether it refers to a second meeting of the prophet 
with Ahaz. Those who would divorce this section from the 
preceding have a classic representative in Hans Schmidt, who 
wrote from the standpoint of form-criticism. He regards 
verse ten as introducing a new scene in which Isaiah has 
probably met Ahaz again on the street and, in great inner 
excitement and tension of soul, has spoken.”3 

It is more natural however to regard these words as a con- 
tinuation of the preceding, introduced to show the reader 
the solemnity of the occasion. An opportunity is to be 
offered to the king to ask for a sign, and the words of verse 
ten form a suitable introduction to the situation. 


22 There is therefore no warrant for emending the text by substituting 
i?YW° for M7 as is proposed in Biblia Hebraica3. Nor can we agree with 
Duhm (op. cit., p. 74) that Isaiah probably wrote *|018), simply interchang- 
ing Nand ’, or with Gray (op. cit.,p. 121) that the original, if autobiograph- 
ical, must have been “I spake again”’. In answer to Duhm it must be re- 
marked that the change which he proposes involves more than the mere 
substitution of a ° for an §; it involves the exchange of two different words. 
The form *)’018 represents an original ’4-si-phii (with a long # in an originally 
open syllable), whereas *|91"] represents an original yé-siph (with a short 
4 in an originally closed syllable). Since the Massoretic vocalization has 
been so accurately transmitted, one should allow such a substitution of 
words only when there is overwhelming evidence in its favor. In this case 
the evidence is lacking. The LXX reads xai mpocéfero xiptos Nadjoat 
7G Axaf A€ywr, and Ziegler (op. cit., p. 146) offers no variant readings 
for the word xipios. The Vulgate has et adiecit Dominus loqui ad Achaz, 
dicens. In the Ain Feschka manuscript only the final 7 of the proper 
name appears, since the beginning of the line is missing, but there does 
not seem to be sufficient space for the word 72”. 

33 | have discussed Schmidt’s view in ‘The Study of Isaiah since the 
Time of Joseph Addison Alexander”, Third Article, in The Westminster 
Theological Journal, Vol. X, pp. 143-147. 
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Calvin well sums up the matter when he says, “‘for when 
God sees that his promises do not satisfy us, he makes addi- 
tions to them suitable to our weakness; so that we not only 
hear him speak, but likewise behold his hand displayed, and 
thus are confirmed by an evident proof of the fact’’.*4 The 
offer of a sign must be regarded as an act of grace upon the 
part of God toward the faithless ruler. Ahaz is commanded 
to ask for his own benefit?5 a sign which is from the presence 
and power (py) of the Lord his God. There is an element 
of tenderness in this identification of the Lord as Ahaz’s 
God. Ahaz now has presented clearly before him the grounds 
upon which he may ask a sign. The Lord who commands 
him to ask is his own God, and therefore he may give his 
obedience in confidence to the Lord. His very own God is 
the one who will perform the sign. It will come from his 
presence. 

No restrictions are placed upon the sign to be asked. The 
request may be made deep or high, either above or below, 
anywhere. It amounts to the declaration that any kind of 
miracle which Ahaz desired would be performed.** The king, 
however, will not obey the command. His refusal is not due 
to disbelief in the existence of Jehovah, at least as one god 
among many, but rather to his hard-hearted unbelief. He 
was not an atheist in the bald sense of that term. He would, 
as his reply indicates, acknowledge the Lord in a certain 
sense. Ahaz, however, would trust in the power of Assyria 
rather than rely upon the word of the Lord. Hence, his 
hypocritical reply, ‘I shall not ask and I shall not tempt the 


24 John Calvin: Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Isaiah, English 
Translation by William Pringle, Vol. I, 1948, p. 239. 

3s Such is the force of 72, which may be described in the categories of 
occidental grammar as an ethical dative of advantage. 

26 Duhm’s comment upon the significance of this passage (op. cit., p. 74) 
reveals how far removed he was from a true understanding of what 
Delitzsch (Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah, Vol. I, 1949, 
p. 215) calls “the glory of the Old Testament prophecy”. He says, ‘“‘De 
Lag. meint, Jes. miisste entweder ein Schwarmer oder ein Betriiger gewesen 
sein, wenn er dies gesagt hatte. Aber bis zum 18. Jahrh. hat die ganze 
Menschheit aus solchen ‘Schwarmern’ bestanden.”’ Delitzsch (op. cit., 
pp. 214 ff.) also calls attention to the povertv stricken rationalistic exegesis 
of his day. 
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Lord’. As has been pointed out many times, the reply con- 
tains allusion to the divine prohibition in Deuteronomy 6:16, 
“Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God, even as ye tempted 
in Massah’”’. The implication found in the king’s words is 
that to obey the prophet’s command would be a tempting 
of the Lord, and since this was forbidden by Scripture, Ahaz 
would have none of it. 

Since, however, the command was divinely revealed, obedi- 
ence to it could not possibly be a tempting of God. Ahaz’s 
words must be looked upon as mere hypocrisy. It is an im- 
pious heart which withholds obedience from the Lord’s 
command. 

Such a refusal is tantamount to an insult to God himself, 
and it draws from the prophet a severe rebuke, ‘‘And he said, 
hear, I pray you, O house of David, is it too little for you to 
weary men, that ye weary also my God?”’ Thus Isaiah brings 
to the fore the fact that the message which he had proclaimed 
to Ahaz was of divine origin, and equates the refusal to obey 
that message with a wearying of God himself.?7 

No longer is there need for argument. Ahaz has forfeited 
all claims to the mercy and favor of God. Since he will not 
ask a sign, God will himself grant one. It is at this point 
that the prophet utters the wondrous message which we shall 
translate as follows: ‘Therefore the Lord himself will give 
to you a sign. Behold! a virgin is with child and will bear 
a son and she shall call his name Immanuel. Butter and honey 
he shall eat until he knows to despise the evil and choose 
the good. For before the child knows to despise the evil 
and to choose the good the land which thou abhorrest will 
be forsaken of her two kings. The Lord will bring upon 
thee and upon thy people and upon the house of thy father 
days which have not come from the day of the turning aside 
of Ephraim from upon Judah, namely, the king of Assyria.” 
It is to the interpretation of this prophecy that we must now 
direct our attention. 


27 Budde (op. cit., p. 25) points out that Kraeling omits any reference 
to this verse. 
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III 


It is first of all necessary to establish the precise force of 
the particle 122. Reinke attributed to the word the sense of 
“nevertheless”, which, although it would meet the require- 
ments of the context, is without parallel elsewhere.”* It is 
certainly not the usual connotation of the particle. This 
same interpretation is approached by Hammershaimb who 
would paraphrase the thought as follows: “It is pretty hard 
that’ you now not only weary us prophets with your con- 
tumacy, but also Yahweh himself; yet, since you will not 
demand a sign, though Yahweh has ordered it, he will have 
to give it to you himself’’.?9 

According to Dillmann the particle 12? introduces a threat.3° 
Others have held the same view and point to Isaiah 1:25; 
5:13, 24 in support of their contention.** Kraeling, however, 
insists that from the standpoint of pure philology, the word 
need not introduce a threat. All that it does is to introduce “‘a 
new line of action made necessary because the previously 
suggested line was rejected”’.s* And he goes on to stress, 
italicizing the entire sentence, “‘We must therefore repudiate 
most emphatically the suggestion that the problem of whether 
this passage 1s ominous in any sense is decided in favor of the 
affirmative by the ‘therefore’ of 14a’’ (idem). Hammershaimb 
adopts the same position and appeals to Jeremiah 16:14 ff. 
as evidence that 129 need not always herald a judgment.*3 

With this interpretation Budde stands in strong disagree- 
ment. He takes Kraeling to task for ignoring verse 13, and 
then argues that since the 129 is connected with verse 13, the 


28 7,e., as given in Hengstenberg: Christology of the Old Testament, 
Vol. II, 1856 (English Translation by Theod. Meyer), p. 44. I have not 
been able to check the reference to Reinke, since his discussion of Isaiah 
7:14 is not given in his standard work, Die messianischen Weissagungen 
bei den grossen und kleinen Propheten des A. T., 1, 1859. 

29E. Hammershaimb: ‘The Immanuel Sign’, in Studia Theologica, 
Vol. III, Fasc. II, 1951, p. 135. 

3° Op. cit., p. 69, “Aus ]29 hinter V.13 ist deutlich, dass Gott dieses 
Zeichen ihm zur Strafe fiir solches Verhalten giebt’’. 

3t Cf. Kraeling: op. cit., pp. 283 f. 

32 Op. cit., p. 284. 

33 Hammershaimb: op. cit., p. 134. 
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passage can only mean that because Ahaz has wearied God, 
therefore the sign to be given will have nothing to do with 
God’s patience.*4 If a sign revealing the patience of God 
were to be given, we should expect the passage to be intro- 
duced by p> aN) rather than 122. The sign to be given, there- 
fore, is to be a substitute for that originally offered the king 
(ein Zeichenersatz), an announcement of the fearful conse- 
quences which his harmful decision would bring about. 

The particle 12? may best be translated ‘‘therefore’”’. Its 
force may also be brought out by means of phrases such as 
the following, “‘since this is so’, “for these reasons’’, ‘‘ac- 
cording to such conditions’’.3s5 In the prophetical books, after 
a statement of the grounds or reasons has been made, 122 
often introduces a divine command or declaration. It is 
perfectly true that this divine declaration need not be derog- 
atory in character. It may be an announcement of blessing.*® 
We agree therefore with Kraeling and Hammershaimb that 
the mere presence of the particle does not of itself insure that 
the declaration to be made will be one of doom. 

It is only by a consideration of the context, such as Budde 
has given to it, that one may properly determine the connota- 
tion of 129. Budde is right in stressing the relationship of 
the particle to verse 13, for it is only in the light of this rela- 
tionship that the true meaning may be ascertained. When, 
therefore, we do take note of this relationship, we immediately 
discover the force of the particle. We see that it serves to 
introduce a sign of a different character from that which had 
previously been offered. It is as though the prophet had 
said, “A sign has been offered to you for your benefit, but 
you through your unbelief have refused to ask for such a 
sign and have consequently wearied my God. Therefore, 
since you have thus wearied God, he himself will give you 


34“‘Wenn daran ankniipfend das Immanuelzeichen mit 129 ‘darum’ 
eingefiihrt wird, so kann das aur heissen: ‘Weil ihr meines Gottes Geduld 
erschépft habt’, und in dem Zeichen kann daher von Jahwes Geduld nicht 
mehr die Rede sein’ (op. cit., p. 25). 

3s Brown, Driver and Briggs: A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 
Testament, 1907, p. 486. Cf. Amos 4:12; Isaiah 5:13, 14, 24; 10:16; 16:7; 
27:9, etc. 
36 e. g., Exodus 6:6; Numbers 25:12; Isaiah 10:24; 28:16; 29:22, etc. 
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a sign.’’ The matter is thus taken out of Ahaz’s hands. He 
might have asked for any sign that would have satisfied him.3? 
By hypocritical unbelief, however, he rejects this privilege 
and wearies God. Therefore, he is no longer to enjoy the 
privilege but will have to receive a sign which God himself 
will choose. The sign which Ahaz might have asked would 
have been for his benefit. Now, however, there is no longer 
any choice. Ahaz must receive such a sign as God will give 
him, a sign which will have a relationship to his own lack of 
faith and hence will be one of doom. Budde is right, therefore, 
when he concludes that there can no longer be any talk of 
God’s patience. When 12? is considered in its relationship 
to verse 13, it is a sign of doom and not of blessing for which 
we are to look. 

The sign is said to come from the Lord (yt). It should 
be noted that the covenant name is not employed, but rather 
the word ]i78 which is often followed in Isaiah by the phrase 
“Lord of hosts” (nixay mm°).3* It is possible that the sub- 
stitution of this word for mm was deliberate. In Isaiah the 
word }i7& serves to call attention to the Lord’s omnipotence 
and might, and it may well be that the prophet’s purpose is 
to stress before Ahaz the fact that since he has rejected God’s 
offer, God who alone is able to give a sign, whether in heaven 
above or Sheol beneath, will now exercise his prerogative and 
give a sign of his own choosing. The word, therefore, would 
call attention to God’s absolute control over all things, and 
may thus have been employed by way of rebuke to the king. 
Of this, however, we cannot be certain. The Ain Feschka 
scroll has the Tetragrammaton, and so have several Hebrew 
manuscripts.3? At the same time the unusualness of the word 
argues in favor of its being the original. It is difficult to see 
why a scribe would insert this word in his manuscript as a 
substitute for the usual Tetragrammaton, whereas one can 


37 This seems to be the force of 7. 

38 Cf. Isaiah 1:24; 3:1; 10:16, 33; 19:4; 36:8, 9, 12. 

39 The Vulgate has dominus, and the LXX (Codex Vaticanus) has 
KUptos. From this it is difficult to tell what Hebrew word was used since 
Vaticanus translates both Hebrew words by xipwos. Ziegler (op. cit., 


p. 147) mentions two late cursive manuscripts in which the word kiptos 
is omitted. 
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well understand how the reverse could have taken place. 
We retain the word, therefore, and assume that it was intended 
to call attention to God’s omnipotence. 

Ahaz has forfeited his claim to the choice of a sign; rather, 
the sign is to be given to him by the one who holds all things 
in his own power. Hengstenberg insists that the verb ]M’ 
must be translated by the present. The birth of Immanuel 
is present to the prophet, he reasons, and this fact cannot 
serve as a sign except that, by being foretold, it is realized as 
present. However, as we shall seek to point out in the exposi- 
tion, this translation is not necessary. It is better to retain 
the natural future force of the verb. The thought may then 
be expressed as follows. ‘‘The Lord will give you a sign, and 
the sign which he will give you is this. Behold! the virgin’’, etc. 
It may be readily acknowledged that this amounts to about 
the same as the translation suggested by Hengstenberg, but 
it has the added advantage of more faithfully representing 
the Hebrew.*° 

It is interesting to note that the plural form n> is em- 
ployed in designating the recipients to whom the sign will be 
given. The plural stands in sharp contradistinction to the 7? 
of verse 11. The offered sign was to have been for Ahaz’s own 
benefit; the imposed sign is not even offered specifically to 
the king. Calvin regards the prophet as leaving Ahaz and 
looking at the elect in the nation. ‘‘He will therefore give, 
not to thee, a wicked king, and to those who are like thee, but 
to you whom he has adopted; for the covenant which he made 
with Abraham continues to be firm and inviolable.’ It is 
questionable, however, whether such a distinction is actually 
intended here. Rather, leaving the king, the prophet seems 
now to address the nation generally. It is no longer the ruler 
specifically to whom he speaks, but the king and royal court 
and all the nation. The sign therefore is intended for all the 
nation, and since it is given to the nation, it is the responsibility 
of the nation to receive and believe the sign. 


4° Hengstenberg: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 44. 

4 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 247, translation by the Rev. William Pringle. The 
original reads: ‘‘Dabit ergo, non tibi impio regi tuisque similibus, sed 
vobis quos adoptavit. Manet enim firmum et inviolabile foedus quod 
cum Abrahamo pepigit’’ (Corpus Reformatorum, Vol. LXIII, Ioannis 
Calvini Opera Quae Supersunt Omnia, Vol. XX XV, 1887, 156). 
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After this declaration Isaiah proceeds by calling attention 
to the virgin who is to bear a child. The form of announce- 
ment, as has long been recognized, is similar to that which had 
been made to Hagar in the wilderness, ‘‘Behold thee — preg- 
nant, and about to bear a son, and thou shalt call his name 
Ishmael’’.42 Somewhat similar is the declaration made of 
Sarah in Genesis 17:19, ‘Sarah thy wife shall bear thee a 
son indeed, and thou shalt call his name Isaac’’.48 This pas- 
sage, however, is addressed to the father, and differs in form 
fromthe address made to Hagar. Similar in form to the lan- 
guage spoken to Hagar is Judges 13:5a and 7a in which an 
annunciation is made to the mother of Samson, ‘‘For behold 
thee — pregnant, and thou shalt bring forth a son” (5a); 
“And he said to me, Behold thee— pregnant, and thou 
shalt bring forth a son”’ (7a).44 These two verses are partic- 
ularly interesting in the light of the previous declaration of 
the angel. “And he said unto her, Behold! now, thou art 
barren and hast not borne, but thou shalt become with child 
and thou shalt bear a son” (verse 3). 

The significance of the phraseology of these passages will 
be considered later. At present it is sufficient to remark that 
the phrase introduced by 737 is employed in the Scriptures to 
announce a birth of unusual importance. It is therefore of 
particular interest to note that this formula has been found 
upon one of the texts recently excavated at Ras Shamra. 
In the text which celebrates the marriage of Nikkal and 
Yarih, there is the phrase hl glmt tid b (n).45 Engnell quotes 
Gaster to the effect that Isaiah 7:14 is a quotation from the 
Ras Shamra passage and thinks that he ‘‘hardly exaggerates” 
in voicing such an opinion.“ 

There is danger, however, that in our exuberation over the 
remarkable material from Ras Shamra we be led into extra- 
vagant and untenable statements. It should be noted that 


# Genesis 16:11, ayn tpg neqp) 13 9724) 797 WW 
4 Genesis 17:19, DN1P) 12 79 n71>* anys my Sax ody rpR 
Poy? foy-ny 
“ Judges 13:5a, 13 AI) 779 47 *9 
Ta, 12 AD) 7D WT? TWH 

4s Gordon: op. cit., Text 77, line 7, p. 153. 


Ivan Engnell: Studies in Divine Kingship in the Ancient Near East, 
1943, p. 133. 
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in the Ras Shamra text the word 779 which occurs in each of 
the Scriptural passages is missing. Isaiah 7:14, therefore, can 
hardly be regarded as merely a quotation from Ras Shamra. 

At the same time we must determine more precisely the 
relationship which Isaiah 7:14 does sustain to the Nikkal and 
Yarih text. The evidence would seem to indicate that the 
word hl or 739 was employed in the ancient Orient to announce 
a birth of particular. significance. Indeed, when a princess 
was to be married and to have a son, the announcement of 
the birth seems to have been introduced by means of this 
word. Isaiah, therefore, because of the tremendous solemnity 
and importance of the announcement which he was to make, 
used as much of this ancient formula of announcement as 
suited his purpose. His reason for so doing was to draw atten- 
tion to the announcement itself. If Ahaz and others who were 
present were at all familiar with this commonly employed 
formula of the ancient Near East, they would immediately 
realize that an announcement of supreme importance was 
about to be made. 

Whereas, however, the prophet may have thus used the 
ancient formula of announcement for his own ends, he never- 
theless gave to it, or rather God through him gave to it, a 
dignity of function such as it never before enjoyed. In Ras 
Shamra and doubtless elsewhere this formula of annunciation 
had been employed to proclaim the birth of gods and kings, 
* non-existent beings who were a part of that web of superstition 
which covered the ancient pagan world. Now, however, this 
formula is lifted from its ancient pagan context and made 
to introduce the announcement of the birth of one who is 
truly God and King. No longer must this phrase serve the 
useless purpose of heralding the birth of beings who had 
never existed and néver would exist. Now, for the first time 
in its history, it becomes a true ‘“‘divine-royal ebayyéAtov- 
formula”’,47 to employ the description of Engnell. In the 
light of this profound contrast with respect to the function of 
the phrase, the formal similarity fades into the background. 
What is important, in other words, is not that Isaiah uses a ° 
phrase which had also occurred in Ras Shamra; what is im- 


47 Engnell; op. cit., p. 133 n. 
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portant is that he uses this phrase in a context which in its 
significance differs completely from that in which it was found 
elsewhere. Granting, therefore, the similarity in language, we 
nevertheless insist that the words of Isaiah must be inter- 
preted upon their own merit and not as bound by the same 
connotation which they bore in Ras Shamra. 

Of particular significance is the introductory 737, which, 
as KGnig has stressed, must be translated behold!* According 
to Delitzsch, 73m is always used by Isaiah to introduce a 
future occurrence.4? Duhm, on the other hand, maintains 
that, in itself, the participle is neither future nor present.’° In 
the light of Isaiah 6:7, however, we cannot assert that 73m 
always introduces a future occurrence, since in this verse it 
very definitely refers to what has already taken place. With 
the participle, 739 does seem always to introduce an event 
which is either present or in the future. But are we justified 
in regarding "J as a participle? Until this question is 
answered satisfactorily we cannot determine whether or not 
in this instance 737 introduces an occurrence that is in the 
future. 

The ordinary feminine participle would be 797." The 
form therefore should not be regarded as a participle, but 
rather as a verbal adjective,’? the masculine of which would be 


48 Eduard Kénig: Das Buch Jesaja, 1926, p. 107. 

49 Op. cit., vol. I, p. 216. 

5° Op. cit., p. 74. 

st Cf. Song of Solomon 3:4, "Nin. Cf. also mby Judges 20:31; 785 
Proverbs 20:12, and forms in which the ” is retained, e. g., 72313 Lamenta- 
tions 1:16. 

s? It is therefore a different form from the participle, and if described as 
a participial adjective, as Delitzsch does, must be so described only with 
respect to its function and not its form. The same applies to Kénig’s 
description of it as a ‘‘Verbaladjektiv’’. Gray’s discussion (op. cit., p. 132) 
seems to me to be irrelevant, and the same may be said of Duhm’s remarks 
(op. cit., p. 74). The a vowel which appears in the participle is long; cf, 


the Arabic ps and the Akkadian q@tilum. Therefore it cannot be 


changed. On the other hand the a vowel in the penult of 197 is short and 
is reduced to Sh*wa as soon as it stands two places from the tone (i. é., in 
what may be called a distant, open syllable), e. g., Isaiah 20:17 N19. In 
the plural, however, the a vowel is long. Note Nin Amos 1:13, but 
on II Kings 8:12. 
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m7. Since this is the case the adjective should be taken as 
expressing a present condition, unless there are compelling 
reasons to the contrary. Such reasons are not present in 
Isaiah 7:14, but there is good reason for insisting upon the 
present, namely, the parallel passage Genesis 16:12, to which 
reference has already been made. When the Angel of the 
Lord met Hagar in the wilderness, he said, ‘Behold! thou 
art pregnant and wilt bear a son”. It is true that these 
words are addressed directly to Hagar, whereas the Isaiah 
prophecy is couched in the third person, but this does not 
affect the point at issue. That point is simply that when the 
angel met Hagar, she was already pregnant. 

This interpretation is really strengthened by a considera- 
tion of Judges 13:3 ff. In verse two it had been stated that 
Manoah’s wife was barren ("py). The angel then appeared 
to her telling her that she was barren (A7py"AY), but that 
she would become pregnant (n*77}). She is then forbidden 
to drink wine or strong drink or to eat any unclean thing 
since she will be pregnant. In this instance the adjective 
(71977) may be taken as future, since the context clearly states 
that the woman is not yet pregnant. Were these qualifying 
statements of the context not present, however, one would 
most naturally interpret the text as referring to a present 
condition of pregnancy. 

In the light of these two passages we would interpret 
Isaiah 7:14 as having a present reference. As Hengstenberg 
has stated it, “The virgin 7s with child, and not: becomes 
with child’’.s3 There is of course an objection which is raised 
to this procedure. Kénig, for example, says that to regard 
the phrase as present would be arbitrarily to change the 
sphere of time.‘4 Dillmann also prefers the future since he 
thinks that the intended measure of time would otherwise be 
illusory.s5 However, considerations such as these are of a 

583 Op. cit., vol. II, p. 47. 

54 Konig: op. cit., p. 112. 

55 Dillmann: op. cit., p. 70. Codex B reads év yaorp! ée; Origen’s 
Hexapla has \n(u)Werat; others gvAAopCaver. See Ziegler: op. cit., p. 147. 
Matthew 1:23 reads év yaorpi é£et which does not prove that the Hebrew 
must also be read as a future, but simply that Matthew here found the 


LXX more suitable for his purpose, in that, as Alexander says (op. cit., 
vol. I, p. 121), he considers the words ‘‘simply as a prophecy”’. 
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subjective nature and cannot be considered as decisive. It 
is most natural to regard the passage as present, and it is this 
which we must do if we are to be faithful to the original. 

The word 737 is used to arrest the attention and to stress 
the importance of that which is to be said. As Barnes has 
well stated, ‘‘It means here, that an event was to occur which 
demanded the attention of the unbelieving monarch, and the 
regard of the people — an event which would be a full demon- 
stration of what the prophet had said, that God would protect 
and save the nation’’.s6 Consequently this word is well fitted 
to introduce the momentous message about to be announced. 

It is of course difficult to set forth the thought in modern 
language. It is as though the prophet had said, ‘‘Behold! 
there is the virgin now with child” or “I see the virgin with 
child’’.s57 Of course, with the physical eyes it would have 
been impossible for Ahaz to have seen the mother. It was 
only in vision that the prophet saw her and commended her 
to the attention of his hearers. This, however, did not absolve 
the king and others from their responsibility to receive the 
sign, nor can it be urged as an argument against this inter- 
pretation, for in seeking to understand the prophecy we must 
be guided, not by how we think Ahaz would have been affected, 
but only by the text itself. 

It was in vision therefore that the prophet was permitted to 
see the virgin, and it is the announcement of that which he sees 
in vision that is declared unto Ahaz and the nation. The intro- 
ductory word 737 prepared the way for the statement of that 
which is most important in the message, namely, the mention 
of m9 >y7. The word, we may note, occurs with the definite 
article, and this fact poses a question of interpretation. 

The article may serve to designate the min>y as one that is 
particularly well known. Isaiah would then be saying, ‘‘Be- 


86 Albert Barnes: Notes On The Old Testament, Isaiah, Vol. I, 1950, 
p. 158. 

57 A beautiful paraphrase of the thought has been given by J. Gresham 
Machen: The Virgin Birth of Christ, 1930, p. 293, ‘‘ ‘I see a wonderful 
child’, the prophet on this interpretation would say, ‘a wonderful child 
whose birth shall bring salvation to his people; and before such a period 
of time shall elapse as would lie between the conception of the child in his 
mother’s womb and his coming to years of discretion, the land of Israel 
and of Syria shall be forsaken’ ’’. 
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hold! it is the virgin who is with child’. The context, however, 
does not permit such an interpretation. Who is this well- 
known my? It is gratuitous assumption to suppose that 
there was widespread belief in Israel that a particular m>oy 
would bear a son. It may also be pointed out that the only 
reference elsewhere in the Old Testament to the mother of the 
Saviour is in Micah 5:2, where the definite article is not 
employed.s® 

More natural, however, is the generic usage in which the 
article serves to designate some particular unknown person. 
This usage may best be rendered in English by the indefinite 
article, as is done in the Authorized Version. The purpose 
would then be to distinguish the m>y from some other kind 
of woman. “It is not an old woman, or a married woman 
which I behold in vision’’, Isaiah might then be paraphrased 
as saying, “but an m9>y. Behold! it is an m99y which is 
with child.”” The generic usage of the article thus serves to 
focus particular attention upon the subject introduced, the 
mp dy. What is the meaning of this much disputed word? 


IV 


That something unusual is intended by the presence of 
this word has already been seen in the generic use of the 
article which accompanies the word. What, however, is this 
point of particular interest? It must be clear that, if what we 
have been saying in the previous discussion is correct, the 
word my may be applied to one who is already with child. 

This may be illustrated by the actual usage which is made 
of this passage in the New Testament. In the Gospel of 
Matthew it is stated that while Mary is still engaged to 
Joseph (uvnorevbeions) she was found with child.s® This 
would apply therefore to the time before Joseph had actually 
married her. Before the actual marriage had occurred Mary 
was found with child. Joseph, the man whom she was to 
marry, was minded to put her away secretly and not to take 


88 Micah 5:2. Dey? aby Aw? VHS IN} m7?) m2" ny ty OM? 12? 

89 Matthew 1:18-25. Cf. Hermann L. Strack and Paul Billerbeck: 
Kommentar zum Neuen Testament, II, 1924, pp. 393 ff., for a discussion of 
the Jewish customs of betrothal. 
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her openly unto himself as a wife. The angel, however, told 
him not to fear to take Mary as his wife, explaining that 
that which should be born of her was from the Holy Ghost. 
When Joseph awoke from his sleep he did as was commanded 
and took Mary to be his wife, but he did not know her until 
she had borne a son. 

Matthew applies to Mary the designation % zap@évos. 
This Greek term, therefore, which is taken from the Septuagint 
may be applied to an unmarried woman who is with child. 
This much it has in common with the Hebrew my. When 
Hengstenberg argues that ‘‘a virgin who is with child cannot 
be one who was a virgin” he is flying in the face of the picture 
given in Matthew.® 

The word my, then, may apply to a woman who is with 
child. May it also be used of a married woman? Such seems 
to have been the opinion of Trypho, since he regarded the 
passage as a prophecy of the birth of Hezekiah.“ David 
Kimhi also held the same view. The mp>y, he maintained, 
must be distinguished from mana, and was like 793, whether 
she was a virgin or married.* In more recent times Karl 
Marti has made the same assertion,®3 and Duhm has followed 
suit. 

In the light of these assertions it will be necessary to make 
a thorough investigation of the usage of the word both in 
the Biblical and the non-Biblical material, for it is only by 
such an investigation that we can properly arrive at the 
correct understanding of the word’s function. 


60 Op. cit., p. 48. Hengstenberg is also opposing the plain meaning of 
the text of Isaiah 7:14, for, as we shall later seek to point out, rapévos 
is an accurate translation of mpoy. 

% Cf. supra, pp. 98 f. 

% Louis Finkelstein: The Commentary of David Kimhi on Isaiah, 1926, 
p. 49, T71ya 1 Adina man my? ws moby wbx — ndin3 AYR. In support 
of the view that the mo>y may be married Kimhi quotes Proverbs 30:19. 

6 Karl Marti: Das Buch Jesaja, 1900, p. 76, ‘‘Denn 79?¥ hat durchaus 
nicht den Sinn von mina, sondern von einer erwachsenen, im Alter der 
Mannbarkeit stehenden Person; die mp>y kann eine verheiratete Frau 
oder eine noch unverheiratete Tochter sein, selbst ein hurerisches Weib 
wird Prv 30:19 so genannt”. 

4 Op. cit., p. 75, “moby ist nicht eine Jungfrau (mdan3), sondern ein 
mannbares, verheiratetes oder lediges keusches oder hurerisches (Prv 
30:19) Weib Cnt. 6:3’. 
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We may begin the investigation by a consideration of non- 
Biblical material, and most suitably with that discovered in 
Ras Shamra, the ancient Ugarit. For the time being we 
shall not give consideration to the nature of these texts, since 
such consideration is not at this point necessary. Indeed, it 
would be better to examine the usage of the word m>y 
without first seeking to determine the nature of these texts as 
such. This procedure will permit the discussion to proceed, 
as it should, upon philological grounds alone. 

The first text to claim attention is the one to which we 
have already referred, that which relates the marriage between 
Nikkal and Yarib. According to Hammershaimb, the main 
motif here is a wedding among the gods. The same opinion 
is shared by Engnell, who adds that we have ‘‘an introductory 
scene to one of those iepds amos pieces so often met with in 
the R Sh texts’. 

The text begins with the formula A&r (I sing) which is 
widespread in the literature of the ancient Near East.°7 The 
singer sings of the principal personages of the narrative, and 
proceeds to announce the birth of a son. 


tld dtl (¢ 
hl glmt tld b (n 


We may translate: ‘‘A virgin will give birth... a damsel will 
bear a son’’. It is obvious that both lines refer to the same 
person, namely Nikkal. When Hammershaimb writes, ‘“This 
must of course mean that the ¢lmt (n9oy77) is a designation 
for the mother-goddess, that is, again, the queen who gives 
birth to the royal heir’’,“* we may agree with him, but it must 


65 Op. cit., p. 128. & Op. cit., p. 133. 

67 Cf. the beginning of Hattusilis’ Apology: 8a ‘IStar pa-ra-a ha-an-da- 
an-da-tar me-ma-ah-hi; piv dede, Oed, TnAniadew ’AxuHos (Iliad, 
I:1); &vdpa pou évvere, Motoa, rodrporov, ds wada todAa (Odyssey, 
I:1); note the similarity of évveme to the Hittite memahhi; arma virumque 
cano, Troiae qui primus ab oris (Aeneid, I:1). In the Scriptures this 
formula is not used to introduce a long poetical work. It is employed, 
however, in passages such as Exodus 15:1; Judges 5:3; Isaiah 5:1; Psalm 
13:6; 27:6; 57:8; 89;2; 101:1; 108:2; 144:9, where the thought is that of 
uttering praise to God. As a mere introductory formula the word “‘sing”’ 
does not appear in the Scriptures. 


68 Op. cit., p. 128. So also Gordon: Ugaritic Literature, Roma, 1949, 
p. 63. 
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be insisted that the designations employed in the birth an- 
nouncement refer to Nikkal,° before the marriage takes place. 
It is of little importance that the child is to be born after the 
marriage; what is significant is the fact that before her wedding 
Nikkal is characterized by the two words Dilt and gmt. 

It would seem therefore that these words were virtual 
synonyms. At least, there was no hesitation in applying 
both of them to Nikkal. As far as the word Dilt is concerned, 
it was the standing designation of the virgin Anat (btlt ‘nt).7° 
Glmt is never used in Ras Shamra of a married woman, and 
hence is well adapted to serve as a parallel expression to 
bilt.7* It would appear, therefore, that although g/mt was not 
a technical term to denote virginity, it was, since it was never 
employed of a married woman, well suited to be applied to 
a woman who was not yet married. 

That Nikkal is regarded as unmarried at the time when 
the announcement of the birth was made is further substan- 
tiated by the declaration 


— tn nkl y give Nikkal. Ya- 
rh ytrh. 1b t'rbm bbh rib would marry Ib, let 
th — her enter into his house. 


At this point Urhb, the king of summer, suggests other god- 
desses for Yarih to marry, namely, Pdry and Ybrdmy. To 
this suggestion, however, Yarih replies: ‘My wedding is to 
be with Nikkal’’ (‘mn nkl hiny). Then follows the statement 
that the marriage has taken place — ‘After Yarih marries 
Nikkal”’ (ahr nkl yrh ytrh) — and the marriage price is weighed 
by the bride’s family.” 

By way of summary we may remark that the Yarih and 
Nikkal text is the account of a wedding among the gods in 


69 In this text she is also designated Ib (line 18) and Nikkal-and-Ib 
(line 1). As Gordon points out, the reference is to Ningal, the Sumerian 
lunar goddess (op. cit., p. 63). 

7 Cf. Cyrus H. Gordon: Ugaritic Handbook, 6:19; 49:11:14, I1I:22, 23, 
1V:45; 128:11:27. 

™ The evidence for this statement will be given as the argument proceeds. 

id adnh 

ykt msb. menm. umh 
kp mznm. ih yt'r 
mirrm. ahith la 

bn mznm. 
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which there is found an announcement that the bride-to-be 
will bear a son. It is difficult, however, to tell whether there 
is present here the announcement of a virgin birth (7. e., 
whether Nikkal is with child before the marriage) or simply 
of the fact that one who is now a virgin will after her marriage 
bring forth a son. Whatever be the precise force of the text, 
that which is important for our present purpose is the fact 
that the word glmt is applied to Nikkal as an unmarried 
woman. 

Hammershaimb also calls attention to the text which has 
come to be known as ‘“‘The Legend of Keret’’, and lays stress 
upon what he calls the “central matter’ in the text, namely, 
Keret’s courtship and marriage, “‘to secure the continuance 
of the dynasty through the birth of a prince”’ (op. cit., p. 130). 
In his recent work on the Messiah, Sigmund Mowinckel 
regards the Keret text as of great significance for the under- 
standing of Isaiah 7:14.73 The glmt, he thinks, is the wife of 
Keret, and so the my of Isaiah would be the wife of Ahaz, 
who like the king was supernaturally endowed. 

It will be well to examine this text with some care. While 
Keret the king is bewailing the loss of his entire family, the 
god Il appears unto him, urging him to perform certain ritual- 
istic acts and then to undertake an expedition against Pbl, 
king of Udm, and to take his daughter in marriage. Indeed, 
he is to reject the presents which Pbl offers and is to insist 
upon marriage with the daughter, the lady Hry (mitt. hry), 
who is to bear him a son.” Keret obeys the commands of II 
and demands the lady Hry.75 


73 ‘Dette ordet forekommer ogsa i Ugarit som navn pa en gudinne, 
som er en form av den typiske kanaaneiske moder- og fruktbarhets gudinne, 
som ogsa gar under navn av ‘jomfruen ‘Anat’; ‘jomfruen’ heter hun, enda 
hun i myten er gudens elskede og fgder hans sgnn, ja bent frem opptraer 
som kjaerlighetsgudinne; det kommer naturligvis av at i myten og i 
kultusen, som myten avspeiler, skjer alle disse tingene hvert ar pa ny; 
ved hver nyarsfest mgter kultusmenigheten henne igjen som ‘jomfruen 
‘Anat’ (Han Som Kommer,-1951, p. 81). 

74 wid. Sph. lkrt 

wélm. l‘bd. il (lines 152, 153). 
7s When Keret makes a vow, he says: 


hm. hry. bty 
igh. aX‘rb. glmt 
bgry— (lines 203-205). 
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At the wedding feast it is announced: 


a(tt tq)h. ykrt. att The woman thou takest, O Keret, 
the woman 
tgh btk. glmt t5‘rb thou takest (to) thy house: the maby 
hark. tld. 5b‘ bnm lk thou causest to enter thy courts, will 
bear to thee seven sons. 


The prophecy is fulfilled, and the sons are born to Keret. 
Keret, however, decides not to fulfill his vow to Asherah, and 
for this reason many distresses come upon him. Hry, who is 
now the wife of Keret, is characterized as mtt hry (lady Hry 
128:V:9), and attk (thy wife 128:V:23), but no longer as glmt. 

From this brief survey of the Keret text, it would appear 
that the word g/mt is not used of a married woman. It describes 
the woman who is not yet queen, but who, after the marriage 
to Keret, will be the queen. We are not sure that in the Keret 
text there is any intimation of a virgin birth. Rather, the 
élmt, after she is married to Keret, and consequently is no 
longer a glmt, but simply the wife of Keret, will bear the son. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to enter into a full dis- 
cussion of the precise nature of the Keret text. Whether Keret 
is to be regarded as a divine king and the g/mt as one who is 
to become queen endued with supernatural powers is not now 
our immediate concern. To that point we shall return later. 
What is now of importance is the fact that nowhere in the 
Keret text is the word glmt applied to any but an unmarried 
woman. The new evidence from Ras Shamra, we may say by 
way of conclusion, lends no support to those who claim that 
929 may be used of a married woman. 

The late Robert Dick Wilson made a careful study of the 
usage of the word m>y in the extra-Biblical material which 
was extant in his day. He concludes his detailed investigation 
by saying, ‘‘Finally, two conclusions from the evidence seem 
clear; first, that ‘alma, so far as known, never meant ‘young 
married woman’; and secondly since the presumption in com- 
mon law was and is, that every ‘alma is virgin and virtuous, 
until she is proven not to be, we have a right to assume that 


We may translate, “If Hry to my house I take, (yea) I cause the maid 
to enter my court”. Here the word ¢lmt clearly refers to Hry as an un- 
married woman. 
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Rebecca and the ‘alma of Is. vii.14 and all other ‘almas were 
virgin, until and unless it shall be proven that they were 
net.” 

From a survey of the non-Biblical evidence we may safely 
conclude that the word mp>y, in as far as may be ascertained, 
was never used of a married woman. If it ever was so used, 
the evidence for that fact must be found in the Bible itself, 
and to a study of this question we must now direct our thought. 


(to be concluded) 


7% R. Dick Wilson: ‘‘The Meaning Of ‘Alma (A. V. ‘Virgin’) in Isaiah 
VII.14” in The Princeton Theological Review, vol. XXIV (1926), p. 316. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF WESTERN CULTURE 


GREGG SINGER 


HE catastrophic events of the last decade and the threat 

of another and even more destructive world conflict 
have made it impossible for scholars and serious thinkers to 
ignore any longer this sequence of events which seems to be 
driving the West relentlessly on toward its final destruction. 
Diagnosticians from the fields of economics, sociology, political 
science, anthropology, philosophy and religion have been 
summoned to the bedside of the patient to bring their respect- 
ive abilities together in a common effort to render a correct 
diagnosis which will point the way to recovery before it is 
too late. In the main, the findings of these scholars have 
been disappointing. Agreeing that the patient is ill, perhaps 
with a fatal malady, they have been unable to come to any 
similar agreement on the causes and nature of the illness. 
There have been many individual verdicts and as many 
remedies proposed, some of which were obviously contra- 
dictory and most of which revealed only too clearly the 
failure of these scholars to comprehend the nature of the 
sickness which has the West in its grasp. This lack of agree- 
ment among academic specialists is in itself symptomatic of 
the disease from which our times are suffering and points to 
the basic problem — an intellectual and spiritual poverty 
which has been steadily undermining the foundations of 
western civilization for the last several centuries. 

Until recently the progress of this internal malady was 
largely unnoticed by the world of scholarship. Blinded by 
the tremendous expansion of knowledge in many areas of 
human endeavor and man’s increasing mastery over the 
secrets of nature the modern mind was simply unaware of 
the deeper currents at work in its culture. The success which 
greeted the efforts of man in the material world seemed to 
mean that man was on the verge of achieving that millennial 
state for which he had long been hoping. Surely the twentieth 
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century would see the fruition of the promises of the nine- 
teenth. With its insistence on the inevitability of progress 
through science and the perfectibility of man through educa- 
tion, the nineteenth century mind was blind to those forces 
which were working toward bringing about the downfall of 
all its fondest hopes and brightest dreams. And it is true 
that the great discoveries in nearly all fields of human en- 
deavor seemed to offer indisputable evidence for the probable 
realization of this human utopia. There was much basis for 
the belief that mankind was actually achieving that progress 
which the age of the Enlightenment had pronounced to be 
not only possible but the very essence of human destiny. It 
was confidently expected that the twentieth century would 
witness the final triumph of human goodness and that war, 
poverty, ignorance and disease would either be wiped out 
or brought under such a degree of human control that they 
would never again mar man’s enjoyment of his humanly- 
wrought paradise. 

Within fourteen years after the beginning of the Golden 
Century mankind was called upon to experience a bloody 
carnage such as had never before been witnessed by any 
civilization. The first world war should have served to bring 
to modern man the realization that he is not essentially 
good, that progress is not automatic and that he had not 
yet achieved that moral and intellectual perfection which 
his advances in science and technology had now made an 
absolute necessity if his civilization were to survive. Very 
few architects of the modern mind correctly read the message 
or the meaning made available by the events from 1914 to 
1918. Most of them would agree that the war was a serious 
setback for civilization, but they were also convinced that 
it was but a temporary detour on the road to the perfect 
society and that the founding of the League of Nations would 
be an effective and noble safeguard against the repetition 
of such a tragedy. Having witnessed and experienced the 
havoc caused by a war fought with the technical inventions 
furnished by modern science, it was inconceivable that man- 
kind would again indulge in such a folly. Thus reasoned 
the liberals of that day. 

The tragedies of the thirties shook the complacency of 
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a few, but of only a few. Only a few began to question the 
basic presuppositions of the nineteenth century concerning 
the essential goodness of man and the inevitability of progress. 
Most of the liberal architects of the modern mind simply came 
to the conclusion that something was wrong with human 
institutions, economic, social and political, and if the neces- 
sary corrections could be made in the institutions under which 
men lived, humanity could resume its normal course toward 
the perfect state of society. The remedy for this temporary 
recession was simply a greater application of the basic as- 
sumptions of humanism and naturalism. Only on the part 
of a very few was there the lurking suspicion that the basic 
illness lay in humanism and naturalism and that a greater 
devotion to these interpretations of life would only increase 
the perplexing problems and dilemmas of the day. But the 
majority of liberals before 1941 were quite likely to regard 
such doubts concerning the validity of their position as 
nothing less than rank treason to the cause of humanity itself 
and the scholarship of those who persisted in such traitorous 
thinking was quite likely to be questioned. Only the tragedy 
of a second world war brought an intensive soul searching 
on the part of many liberal scholars and a weakening of their 
faith in the basic tenets of their liberal, humanistic faith. 

With their complacent acceptance of the older view of 
history derived largely from the Enlightenment shaken by 
the disaster of a second and more devastating world conflict, 
the liberals were driven to find anew the meaning of history. 
The optimistic interpretations put forth by an age which 
possessed an unbounded confidence in the ability of man 
through his unfettered reason to work out his own destiny 
seemed little more than a mockery to a generation which was 
groping and struggling in the midst of the gathering darkness 
of the nineteen forties. The older view that the historical 
process was in itself redemptive could no longer be sustained. 
But if the seeds of redemption were not to be found within 
the stream of history, where could mankind find salvation? 
If the flow of time could not provide the answer to man’s 
dilemma, if there was a solution, where could he find it? Many 
valuable diagnoses of the liberal dilemma appeared after 1940, 
each shedding some additional light on a problem which 
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became increasingly acute with the advance of the decade. 
The end of hostilities in 1945 brought no great resurgence 
of optimism over the future of western civilization for it was 
difficult to revive faith in the perfectibility of man and in the 
inevitability of progress in the face of contrary evidence of 
such proportions. It was an age which had revealed with 
terrifying clarity the natural depravity of man. Indeed, the 
actions of modern man since 1933 seemed to indicate that 
he had no great desire to achieve that millennial perfection 
assigned to him by nineteenth century liberalism. 

In the interpretations of history which appeared after 1940 
there is in evidence a certain wavering and questioning of 
the basic assumptions of humanism which had demanded 
and had received an almost unquestioning devotion from its 
adherents before the present tragedies. These more recent 
attempts to find the meaning of history were not without their 
value and insights. They were far more realistic in the ap- 
proach to the problem of the meaning of history and their 
authors showed a far greater willingness to recognize the 
perennial problem of human evil. They were also willing to 
concede that progress is neither automatic nor inevitable and 
they recognized that mankind is much further away from the 
realization of the evolutionary goal of social perfection than 
they had previously hoped. But in spite of the growing aware- 
ness of the seriousness of the crisis which is facing western 
culture these recent analyses are still unsatisfactory. Their 
descriptions of the symptoms are challenging and at times 
brilliant, but they offer little or no hope of cure because they 
do not go to the depths of the problem. These diagnosticians 
have failed to realize that the essence of the problem lies in 
the fact that the present crisis is the culmination of a struggle 
between the Renaissance and the Reformation and that the 
impending disintegration of western culture and society is the 
direct result of the dominance of Renaissance humanism in 
modern western thought ‘and action and of the accompanying 
repudiation of the Christian world and life view as it was 
offered to the modern world in the writings of the Reformers, 
especially in those of John Calvin. For those who have recently 
sought a new meaning to the historical process it has seemed 
impossible to accept the basic suppositions of the Reformation 
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as a frame of reference in their interpretation of the past, even 
when it was becoming obvious that the humanism of the 
Renaissance had turned to quicksand and was proving to 
be an unsound foundation for modern civilization. The 
present crisis is the penalty which is being exacted of modern 
man for erecting a civilization on a series of humanistic as- 
sumptions concerning the nature of God, of man, of the 
relations of God and man, and of the nature of the universe 
and natural law. Not only is this edifice close to the point of 
complete collapse, but the modern mind has been so blinded 
by these humanistic assumptions that it has been rendered 
unable to evaluate the ills of the day. Its moral vision has 
been so obscured by the fogs of humanism that it can no 
longer see the problem in its true light. 

To a far greater extent than has been generally admitted 
or recognized, even by many Christian scholars of past genera- 
tions, the Renaissance was not a movement complementary 
to the Reformation and its ally in the war against the abuses 
which threatened to crowd out of the mediaeval church all 
true doctrine and spiritual life. As Professor Ferguson has 
recently demonstrated, modern scholarship in general has 
been all too prone to accept the evaluation of the Renaissance 
which the leaders of that period placed upon their own move- 
ment and times. To say the least, their judgment of their 
own achievements was not unbiased in favor of that age which 
they regarded as the bursting of a great light upon the intel- 
lectual life of Europe after a thousand years of inky darkness. 

In their well-founded zeal to correct the many errors, both 
doctrinal and practical, which were threatening the life of 
the church in the later middle ages Christian scholars fell into 
the error of accepting the humanist interpretation of the 
Renaissance and of the mediaeval period. While both the 
Renaissance and the Reformation were repudiations of medi- 
aevalism or scholasticism these two correctives did not spring 
from the same motivating forces nor were they grounded upon 
the same basic assumptions. The Renaissance was a conscious 
and a willing denial of all that was the best in mediaeval 
thought and life while the Reformation was an earnest en- 
deavor to recall the mediaeval church to its Augustinian 
foundations. The humanism of the Renaissance was essen- 
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tially a protest against the dominant supernaturalism of the 
middle ages while the Reformation was an attempt to purify 
mediaeval supernaturalism of its pagan accretions since the 
time of St. Augustine. Because of their common allegiance 
to the authority of the Scriptures and to the sovereignty of 
God therein revealed in the affairs of men and in the ordering 
of the universe and natural law there was a common relation 
between the church of the middle ages and that of the Re- 
formation which has been quite frequently overlooked. There 
was no such common and binding quality between the Re- 
naissance and the Reformation. Not only was the former 
movement in its humanistic aspects the mortal enemy of the 
supernaturalism of the middle ages, but it stood potentially 
in the same relationship to the Reformation. 

The humanistic philosophy of the Renaissance was poten- 
tially and actually the foundation of the naturalistic inter- 
pretation of God, the world and man of a later period. 
Gradually it gave birth to a new culture and civilization in 
Europe which were based upon the denial of the Christian 
world and life view and on the assumption that man is sov- 
ereign in all his activities and that human reason is autono- 
mous. Thus the humanism of the Renaissance spawned a 
world and life view which denied every basic assumption of 
the Christian view. In place of the Christian doctrine of 
God there came into prominence in western thought three 
other views: the pantheistic view of Spinoza and others; the 
deism of the eighteenth century and the Enlightenment; and 
the atheism of Comte, Marx and other nineteenth century 
thinkers. In spite of their basic differences these three views 
of God were in agreement in denying to God that place of 
sovereignty which is accorded to him in the Scriptures and 
in the theologies and philosophies of Augustine, Thomas and 
John Calvin. 

This sovereignty which these great thinkers of the church 
ascribed to God himself according to the testimony of the 
Scriptures the humanists of the Renaissance posited in man. 
For them man became the measure of all things through the 
use of right reason, the ultimate source of all truth. Inevitably 
the authority and infallibility of the Scriptures were dis- 
carded; if there was any truth to be found in the Bible at all, 
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it was not the product of a peculiar divine revelation but 
merely the compilation of the best of human efforts of past 
ages in the ceaseless search for truth. These past discoveries 
of truth may or may not have any bearing on the present. 
What value or truth the Scriptures may possess is always 
subject to the final judgment of contemporary man. 

The full impact of humanism is even more clearly seen in 
the field of thinking in regard to redemption. An inescapable 
conclusion from its basic presuppositions was the denial of 
man’s need of redemption in the classical Christian sense of 
. the word. Man was essentially good; he certainly was per- 
fectible and human progress was a great reality. What re- 
demption was needed would be made available to man by 
time itself and education. The whole meaning of the cross 
was perverted in the light of these rationalistic deductions 
which left no room for any divine intervention for the salva- 
tion of man from sin. Indeed, there could be no such concept 
of sin for the child of the Renaissance. The deists regarded 
all error as simply a lack of knowledge which would be eradi- 
cated by more and better education. Education was for them 
the great panacea which was redemptive in its effect upon the 
human personality. 

The culmination of the Renaissance world and life view 
came with the introduction of the theory of organic evolution 
which absolutely denied (except in the case of certain theistic 
evolutionists) that man was created in the image of God and 
that there was any moral purpose governing the universe and 
the ascent of man from the lowest to the highest form of life. 
Neither could there be any moral law which governed the 
relations of men in their present state of existence. It was 
inevitable that under the impetus of such a philosophy of life, 
modern man, failing to find a satisfactory explanation for 
human existence, would ultimately come to the dreary con- 
clusion that his life was simply an ‘“‘encounter with nothing- 
ness’ and that there was no ultimate goal in life for him 
worth the struggle necessary to achieve it and that his life 
was actually of little or no value. This then is the terrible 
price which modern man must pay for his denial that his chief 
end “‘is to glorify God, and to enjoy him for ever’’. Here the 
antithesis between the Renaissance and the Reformation is 
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sharply and clearly revealed. The latter provides a world 
and life view which enhances the role and purpose of man on 
earth and his ultimate destiny by the very fact that it subjects 
him to the authority of a sovereign God who sees the end 
from the beginning and whose providence is teleological in 
every aspect. 

The combined effect of the denial of the Christian doctrines 
of God and man was the ultimate destruction of the concept 
of absolute truth, a concept which can claim no real validity 
apart from the scriptural view of God. Once separated from 
the source of its nurture, it soon withers and dies. The 
humanistic insistence that man is the measure of all things 
and that through the use of right reason alone he may reach 
truth was ultimately destructive of the very concept of truth. 
Reason, emancipated from the servitude to revelation, was 
finally brought to the conclusion that truth does not exist. 
Thus rationalism in the later nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries gave way to irrationality. What we know as “pro- 
gressive education” in this country is simply a manifestation 
of irrationality. 

Perhaps no call to a crusade has had a more constant 
appeal to the human spirit than the challenge to search for 
infinite truth. It has been the repeated theme of innumerable 
college commencement addresses, inspiring and yet misleading. 
The incessant search for absolute truth apart from any refer- 
ence to the one source where it could be found, the Word of 
God, inevitably led to a sense of intellectual frustration on 
the part of modern man as his efforts in this direction did not 
bring to him a greater certainty of its existence or obtain- 
ability. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries this vain 
searching actually caused the appearance of philosophic sys- 
tems which denied the very possibility of such absolute truth. 
Existentialism and Dewey’s Instrumentalism are in their 
essence expressions of the conviction that truth and certainty 
do not exist and hence cannot be found. Dewey’s insistence 
that the search for a truth that cannot be found was as ex- 
hilarating as the finding was merely an attempt to escape the 
effects of the paradox created by his insistence that students 
should continue to search for a system of absolute truth 
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which according to his own presuppositions could not and 
did not exist. 

This new conception of truth, as a warranted assertability, 
is actually a denial of truth and has been a dominant factor 
in the reshaping of educational activity in this country, both 
in respect to its philosophy and content. The main purpose 
of education, which was once regarded as introducing students 
to the cultural heritage of the race and its interpretation in 
the light of the truth of God as it is revealed in the Scriptures, 
has now been reinterpreted to mean that its major task is to 
aid the student in becoming adjusted to his contemporary 
environment. And although the student may have little or 
no idea of the forces at work which have made the present 
what it is, and hence no notion of how to go about answering 
the challenge which modern education relentlessly hurls at 
its many victims to improve their environment and to make 
the world a better place in which to live, he is expected to make 
this adjustment. Education apart from the revealed wisdom 
of God becomes a meaningless jingle and is simply a masquer- 
ade for the imparting of a bewildering confusion to the rising 
generation. In fact, the question may well be raised whether 
our present educational philosophy and practices are not 
actually hastening western civilization to its doom. 

In the world of morality and ethics a similar disintegration 
is to be noted. Since man, according to the philosophy of the 
Renaissance, is the ultimate standard of what is true, he must 
of necessity become also the judge of right and wrong. The 
humanistic approach to the problem of truth has had an 
equally devastating effect when it has been applied to moral 
and ethical values. For the humanist, goodness was no longer 
to be found in the character and will of God since, even if he 
did exist, there was no way of ascertaining what his character 
and will were, apart from the use of right reason. Man him- 
self was to use reason and man himself was to ascertain the 
rules of moral conduct as he might find them in the laws of 
nature. This was the answer for the eighteenth century, but 
the climate of opinion of this century was based on the belief 
that the law of God could be found in the laws of nature by 
the use of right reason. Few of the thinkers of this era 
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seriously questioned the existence of a transcendental moral 
law. Hume demolished their thesis and it gradually gave 
way during the nineteenth century to the view that the only 
sure guide to moral conduct was to be found in experience. 
That which worked or brought pleasure was right; that which 
did not work or brought pain was wrong. In the early years 
of the present century education stepped in to declare that 
past experience was of little or no value in the determination 
of the moral standards of the present. The humanistic as- 
sumption that man was the ultimate standard of right and 
wrong and that he would erect such standards to guide society 
had finally reached its fearful conclusion — the denial of any 
standards that were binding upon anyone but the individual 7 
who could only make such decisions for himself and for no 
one else, if perchance he might happen to find them even for 
himself amid the debris of a meaningless past. The Renaissance 
offered to modern man moral as well as intellectual disintegra- 
tion. The Reformation offered to man the imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ and the gracious offer of his indwelling 
presence by which we live acceptably in the sight of God. 
Nowhere in the modern tragedy of today are the devastating 
effects of the humanism of the Renaissance more clearly 
evident than in the realms of political and economic theory 
and practice. It should be remembered that the Renaissance 
was the introduction of a new world and life view which had 
an effect on every aspect of human thought and activity. It 
was not, as some scholars have held in the past, a movement 
which was largely confined to the arts and literature. It is 
no mere accident that this period of history marks the re- 
introduction into western Europe of totalitarian political 
theory and practice. A necessary conclusion to the humanistic 
views of God and man, truth and morality was a denial of the 
mediaeval Christian views of God, man, truth, morality, 
society and the nature of laws and purposes of government. 
Not only were the mediaeval assumptions concerning the divine 
ordination of government and the divine character of funda- 
mental law relegated to a position of minor importance and 
at times openly denied in favor of more utilitarian and prag- 
matic conceptions, but the historic concepts of justice and the 
nature of human rights were placed in great jeopardy. 
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Political philosophers of the Renaissance began to question 
the basic assumptions of the philosophy of the middle ages — 
that since man was created in the image of God he was the 
possessor of certain inalienable rights by virtue of the fact 
that he was under perpetual obligation to perform certain 
duties to God as his creator. By Machiavelli and other 
writers in the humanistic tradition this basic aspect of the 
Christian view of government was denied and new humanistic 
assumptions were advanced in support of a renovated classical 
view of government. Since man as an individual was sovereign 
he had the power to confer upon government a portion of that 
sovereignty for the purpose of safeguarding his own political 
and economic well-being, and the government which he thus 
empowered could pass laws in accordance with the desires of 
its citizens. But the final reference for the rightness of such 
laws was not the revealed law of God but the sovereign will of 
the community as it was expressed by a majority of its citizens 
at any given time. The full development of the humanistic 
political theory is not reached until Rousseau where the idea of 
the corporate will of the state as it is expressed by the majority 
is clearly evident. 

There is, of course, a sense in which the rule of the majority 
is just, but only when that will is in accord with the revealed 
will of God. It is neither just nor right simply because it is 
the expression of the will of any majority without any refer- 
ence to the moral question involved. For the majority to 
fail to heed the declared will of God is to act unjustly and thus 
to become tyrannical or, in modern terminology, a totalitarian 
regime disguised in democratic clothing. 

The political theory of the Renaissance that the political 
sovereignty should reside in the numerical majority simply 
because it was a collection of sovereign individuals came to 
mean in practice that the might of the majority determines 
what is right. The new dictum that might is right found its 
first full expression in the radical regimes set up during the 
French Revolution and it has been the inspiration and motiva- 
tion for most revolutionary governments set up in Europe 
since 1789. Thus under the impact of humanism both political 
theory and conduct were divorced from any reference to 
Christian ethics and morality and the humanistic theory of 
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democracy has become in the later nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries merely the vestibule to the totalitarian movements 
of the present day. A liberal political philosophy divorced 
from that freedom which is in Christ can not hope to be 
anything but the main highway to human slavery. 

The transition from a transcendent to a pragmatic view of 
political conduct was greatly facilitated by the new inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of natural rights and the new view 
of natural law which emerged as a result of the scientific dis- 
coveries of the Renaissance. Under the Christian view of 
government, as it was held in the middle ages and as it was 
reaffirmed with a new clarity and strength by the leaders of 
the Reformation, the relations of a government to its subjects 
are always conditioned by the fact that government is a 
divinely ordained institution for the purpose of promoting 
righteousness and the discouragement and punishment of 
evil. Government is to safeguard the rights of those individuals 
for whose welfare it is responsible. Welfare as a concept was 
not primarily interpreted to mean that government was to 
be concerned with the economic welfare of the individual; 
rather did it mean that government was responsible for safe- 
guarding the individual in such a way that he could discharge 
his responsibilities to God and to his fellow men. Men have 
rights bestowed by God because they have duties to him. 
These rights are not absolute, but neither are they subject 
to the arbitrary whims of human governments for their 
existence and protection. Man was created in the divine 
image. By virtue of this fact he possessed certain inalienable 
rights, of which no government may deprive him as long as 
he lives in conformity to the civil law of the state, which in 
turn must be based upon the law of God as it is found in the 
Old and New Testaments. 

Such a conception of the nature and validity of human 
rights was deeply rooted in the Christian view of man and 
could not long be sustained if divorced from it. The humanistic 
view of man necessarily caused a change in the views of 
political philosophers in regard to the nature of human rights. 
This change is discernible in the writings of Machiavelli who 
defined the rights of man as desires and therefore as no longer 
being inalienable. With him and his successors these concepts 
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are divorced from the Christian framework and they are 
thus removed from those moral foundations which gave to 
them a sanctity and a force which no mere desire on the 
part of man could possibly afford to them. From the inherent 
dangers of this position Locke and Jefferson and other eight- 
eenth century philosophers tried to rescue the concept of in- 
alienable human rights. By their appeal to natural law they 
reasserted the fact that human beings were in possession of 
certain inalienable rights. But because they rejected the 
Biblical view of man and divorced human rights from human 
obligations to a sovereign God the attempt ended in failure. 
Nineteenth century political thought, flowing from the as- 
sumptions of Locke and Rousseau, became increasingly to- 
talitarian until finally in our own time it gave rise to the 
Nazi, Communist and Fascist expressions of the political 
philosophy of humanism. 

Equally disastrous was the effect of humanism in the realm 
of economic theory. The Christian view of wealth, found in 
the works of the Reformers, coupled the right of private 
property with the Biblical view that man in all that he has 
is a steward of God and must render an account for his 
stewardship. The right to private property is not absolute for 
it is coupled with the responsibility which man has to God for 
its use. The possession and use of property are subject to 
the requirement of the law of God. The humanistic denial 
of the supremacy of the law of God in human affairs opened 
the way for the gross abuse of the right of private property. 
Property was no longer regarded as being subject to the 
requirements of a divine morality, but was now under no 
restraints except what the individual might decide for him- 
self. The assumption that man was innately good and that 
in use of property for his own ends he would also promote 
the good of the community as a whole blinded Adam Smith 
and other proponents of this economic theory to the inherent 
anarchy of the system. It is no accident that the year 1776 
saw the appearance of both the Declaration of Independence 
and Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. They were both mani- 
festations of the basic philosophy of the deism of the En- 
lightenment. They were both expressions of the same basic 
presuppositions and both authors were children of the Re- 
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naissance. The philosophy of the Renaissance made possible 
the rise of a theory of laissez faire capitalism which acknowl- 
edged no restraints of the moral. law of God and accepted only 
those restrictions imposed by the laws of an impersonal and, 
at best, amoral nature. Much of the economic confusion of 
the present day is the result of the application of those same 
basic presuppositions which have contributed so much to the 
growth of political confusion and have thus given to liberals 
and to radicals plausible, if not sound, excuses for the govern- 
ment ownership of the principal forms of corporate wealth. 

Thus, wherever we turn, we see that that world and life 
view which has come about as a result of the Renaissance is 
in deadly conflict at every point with that concept of life 
afforded to us by the Scriptures. They are mutually exclusive 
and in no way can a reconciliation or a synthesis be achieved. 
The one comes from the Renaissance, the other from the 
Reformation. The one looks to man, the other bows in humble 
submission before a sovereign and loving God. Between them 
no compromise is possible. The one is the harbinger of death 
to any civilization or culture which espouses its assumptions; 
the other offers life to all who accept the gospel. The triumph 
which the Renaissance finally gained in modern life through the 
Enlightenment and deism of the eighteenth century and which 
became even more complete in its hold on the mind of modern 
man in the nineteenth century and early twentieth was but the 
prelude to the present tragedy. Western culture and civiliza- 
tion at their best are the product of the Christian theism of 
the middle ages purified by the Reformation. They cannot 
endure for any length of time on any other philosophical 
foundations and any attempt to preserve the values of Chris- 
tian theism in a humanistic intellectual environment is 
doomed to failure and the civilization which makes such an 
effort is itself condemned to utter ruin. 

Thus the clue to the causes for the decline of western civiliza- 
tion is to be found in the triumph achieved by the humanism of 
the Renaissance over the world and life view which found its 
supreme expression in the writings of the Reformers, especially 
of those associated with the Reformed Churches. 

The monopoly which the Renaissance gained over modern 
thought was greatly aided in the intellectual realm by the 
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coming of the Enlightenment and in the political realm by 
the French Revolution which associated it with the successful 
achievement of what seemed to be at that time permanent 
political liberty. But its triumph is really to be explained by 
two persistent desires in man himself. In the first place, the 
emphasis which humanism placed upon the sovereignty of 
man in place of the Christian insistence on the sovereignty 
of God had a powerful appeal to sinful man who has con- 
tinually sought to assert his autonomy and independence. 
But it is doubtful that his desire to be free from depiendence 
on a sovereign God had sufficient strength in itself to bring 
about such an intellectual revolution as that wrought by the 
Renaissance. Mankind first had to have some assurance 
that either God was not sovereign in the usually accepted 
meaning of that term or that the Scriptures did not have to 
be regarded as the final and authoritative source of truth for 
humanity. Such proof that truth could be found by other 
.means seemed to be forthcoming in the scientific revolution 
which came to Europe in the works of Galileo, Kepler, 
Copernicus and Newton and which had gained such strength 
by the nineteenth century that science had replaced the Scrip- 
tures as the new infallible rule of faith and practice. With 
the coming of the Darwinian thesis mankind seemed to be 
free indeed from the God of the Scriptures, and with an in- 
creasing fervency the modern mind looked upon the pro- 
nouncements of science in its own and other fields, related or 
not, as the final declaration of the truth or untruthfulness 
of all propositions, once regarded as beyond the right of 
humans to even question. Science and not the Scriptures 
would reveal what duty was required of man and what man 
should believe concerning the existence and essence of God. 
The scientific’ process was the new and infallible key to all 
knowledge. 

After 1860 the new interpretation of the meaning of natural 
law, as it was now revealed by the theory of organic evolution, 
was rapidly being applied as the norm of all truth in fields 
such as theology, philosophy, education, sociology, economics, 
anthropology and history. It was fervently proclaimed that 
the evolutionary hypothesis gave to the nature of man a new 
sanctity and dignity and a new authority and meaning to ail 
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of his many activities. Overlooked were the basic implica- 
tions of the new evolutionary philosophy which would ulti- 
mately make belief in the existence of God, truth and certainty 
a logical impossibility and deprive life of any meaning or 
content. 

But the modern mind, for a time at least, rejoiced in this 
new source of truth, apparently less fallible and certainly 
more modern than the Scriptures, and in the new freedom 
from those limitations on human autonomy which an ac- 
knowledgment of the supremacy of the Scriptures imposed 
upon the human spirit. The essence of freedom for the modern 
mind was to be free from the God of the Bible. To be free 
was, however, to be bound by the revelations of nature as 
they were found in the process of evolution. But the nine- 
teenth century was even more optimistic than previous ages 
had been under the influence of the humanistic philosophy. 
Man was not only conquering the great mysteries of. nature, 
but he was also making significant strides in the field of social 
relationships to such an extent that many thinkers of that 
era regarded the twentieth century as the time in which 
mankind with the aid of science would actually realize that 
human utopia so dear to the heart of the Enlightenment. 
Manas king of his universe would bring in his own millennium. 
Such hopes were the fantastic deductions from a fantastic 
philosophy. They were doomed to destruction and by 1950 
many liberals had either forsaken their humanistic optimism 
and had returned to the realism of the Scriptures or they 
had sunk into an abject despair, unwilling to return to what 
they looked upon as an outmoded orthodoxy and being unable 
to cling any longer to those utopian illusions nurtured by 
the false view of human nature inherent in their humanistic 
position. Such is the plight of the unregenerate mind at this 
hour. 

The only remedy for the intellectual confusion and desti- 
tution of the modern world is a return to Christian orthodoxy 
which makes possible a satisfactory world and life view, with- 
out which our civilization cannot endure. The devastation 
wrought by the triumph of the Renaissance can only be 
repaired by the complete repudiation of its humanistic as- 
sumptions and a conscious return to a complete trust in the 
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Scriptures and in the Lord presented therein. Without such 
an intellectual and spiritual revolution modern civilization 
has little to offer and it cannot long endure. It has drunk 
too deeply of the waters of humanism. 

Orthodox Christianity must likewise come to a fuller realiza- 
tion of the depths and implications of the gospel which we 
cherish. At the very heart of our Christian religion stand the 
great doctrines of the incarnation, the atonement, the re- 
surrection, and justification by faith. Unless a person ex- 
periences these truths for himself he can neither see nor serve 
the living God. Redemption lies at the very heart of the 
Christian gospel. But all too often the church has failed to 
carry out to the fullest its divine mandate to proclaim the 
whole counsel of God and individual Christians have failed 
to realize that it is their great privilege as well as their great 
duty to think the thoughts of God after him as well as to do 
his will. When we commit ourselves to Jesus Christ we commit 
ourselves intellectually to the fullness of his gospel. The 
church must come to a better understanding of the fact that 
the great truths revealed in the Scriptures are the basis of 
a Christian view of the world and of man’s place in that world. 
It must realize that there is an orthodox Christian approach 
to the problems of philosophy which looks to God and his 
infallible revelation in the Scriptures for a solution, the only 
possible solution. 

The Reformation not only set forth in all their power, 
majesty and purity the great truths of redemption, but it also 
furnished the spiritual and intellectual foundations for a 
Christian civilization. It made possible the development of 
a Christian view of government, of private property and its 
use, and of economic and social relationships for man with- 
out which true civilization is impossible. The civilization 
and culture which flowed from the Renaissance eventually 
triumphed over the Christian world and life view held by 
the reformers in the thinking of modern man. But the history 
of liberalism was to be quite short, for the humanism of the 
Renaissance bequeathed to that civilization which it inspired 
the seeds of its own terrible destruction and the first fifty 
years of the present century have witnessed this inevitable 
disintegration of the liberal dream. The technical advances 
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made possible by the great discoveries in the realm of 
science were not only powerless to prevent this collapse but, 
in the hands of men spiritually ill-equipped to use them, they 
have become the weapons by which man would bring about 
his own cataclysmic destruction. Apart from the acceptance 
of the whole counsel of God revealed in the Scriptures there is 


no solution for the dilemma and catastrophe confronting 
modern man. 


Salem College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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V. A. Demant: Religion and the Decline of Capitalism. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1952. 204. $3.00. 


In 1922, R. H. Tawney delivered the first of the Holland lectures, 
published as Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, a study of the relationship 
of theology to social questions in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
In 1949, V. A. Demant delivered the Holland lectures, and, dealing with 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, felt it necessary to analyze the 
failure of the development traced by Tawney. Religion and the Decline 
of Capitalism invites comparison with Tawney, and does not suffer thereby. 

“Society is always sick, but it is not always mortally sick”, Demant 
declares (p. 157). The persistent sickness of society due to sin, conflict, 
and divisions in human aims is normally balanced by a “self-healing 
principle’ which gives it recuperative impulses and powers. When the 
destructive forces grow more rapidly than those of growth, the society 
becomes mortally sick. Today, capitalism is on the decline, and capitalist 
society sick, and four main reasons are given: 


1) the hostility it has been incurring as a result of its own activity; 

2) the decline and disintegration of its institutional framework; 

3) its ‘‘parasitism on the non-economic foundations of society”; and 

4) the dissipation or “‘destruction of the dispositions which impelled 
it” (p. 180). 


Capitalist society has flourished on the basis of its dependence on 
Christian society and has declined in its independence. ‘(Only when men are 
settled in some of their relationships are they free to act and be adaptive 
in others. The economic freedom of capitalism was possible so long as 
it did not occupy the whole field. And the market economy as a formative 
influence on society is now in decline because its achievements depended 
upon its resting on top of a solid layer of non-economic relationships 
which it proceeded to obliterate’’ (p. 29). 

Capitalism very early began to develop an independent theology, and 
the Physiocrats virtually equated “‘Physiocratie with Theocratie’’, equated 
providence with pre-established harmony and laissez-faire, and made the 
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natural world ‘‘the providential link between the Creator and human 
society”. Capitalism was an aspect of liberalism, in revolt against ‘‘the 
apron strings of mother theology” and insistent in believing in an im- 
manentist sociology. Deism subsequently developed the doctrinal pre- 
suppositions (pp. 36-38). 

Of especial import is Demant’s delineation of the three axioms behind 
the liberal doctrine of objective reality, universal ethical norms, natural 
law, and “a certain universal common character in all human beings” 
(p. 67). One of these three axioms is ‘“‘that persons find their true being 
by embodying in the temporal order the absolute permanent values of 
the eternal order, and the second is that the social order in its political or 
cohesive aspect is subordinate to this personal purpose. The liberal 
doctrine amounts to the claim that the human person is the mediator 
between the eternal law and the social order; the anti-liberal doctrines of 
the twentieth century affirm that the social reality is the mediator between 
the eternal law and the human person’”’ (p. 68). The third axiom is partic- 
ularly of interest to Calvinists, in terms of sphere sovereignty: ‘‘the 
whole world has a unity but the principle of its unity transcends the world 
process. This is the ultimate basis of the possibility of the coincidence of 
order and liberty, which has marked that culture. The recognition of a 
substratum of unity behind all things is the presupposition of science and 
of universal political principles. But if the source of unity is conceived to 
reside somewhere in the immanent order, in the cosmic process itself, 
then there can in the end be no liberty, for all things will be tied inex- 
tricably to the function or place where it is thought to be. That is why 
the doctrines of autonomous spheres of knowledge and of the political 
division of powers have their roots in the world outlook of traditional 
European man and nowhere else” (p. 69). But without the Christian 
rootage, men began to work towards the liberal goals with new axioms, 
and the new axioms created a different world. ‘‘The new axiom was at 
bottom that man’s existence is only one dimension, that of the world 
process. He is a drop in becoming; he has no roots in being, behind and 
above. And, of course, if he is but a drop in the stream he has no rights 
against large rivulets in the stream of becoming, such as the race, the 
state or the economic system” (p. 70), and this new dogma reduces all 
reality to process. This alien dogma has destroyed the liberal idea, Demant 
holds. Without the Christian perspective, it reduced man to part of a 
process. Basic to this loss of perspective was the rejection of the Christian 
doctrine of Creation, ‘in which each part of the creation has its meaning 
from the source and not ultimately from its relation to the world’”’ (p. 69). ° 
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In formulating a Christian sociology, Demant asserts three things: 
1) man gravitates to community by his very being and partakes of an 
ultimate unity and solidarity; 2) evil has disrupted this; 3) ‘‘the sanctity 
that recovers it in the redeemed life’. Although history knows only the 
second one, “it knows something else too; it knows that the pull of man- 
kind’s original righteousness, as it were, leads him, even far short of sanctity, 
to recover a replica of true community, still in the sinful order. This makes 
in the main two kinds of groupings; communities of men who share com- 
mon roots, and associations of men who find a unity in common purposes. 
Culture or common purpose is a corrective of the dissociative force of 
sin’’ (p. 152). In our time, ties and incentives have declined, to be replaced 
by the state, because common purpose is waning. Only a recovery of 
the non-economic foundations can prevent the collapse into the pseudo- 
culture of statism. 

Demant’s analysis is brilliant and stimulating. His concept of culture 
as common purpose is especially fruitful, and his depiction of the theology 
of liberalism incisively rich. His eminently good writing, striking and 
forceful, deserves particular comment: the book is replete with telling 
and memorable statements. It deserves as extensive a hearing as Tawney’s 
received. 

It shares, curiously, the same defect which weakened Tawney’s analysis. 
Tawney established a connection but failed in analyzing it because he 
did not understand Calvinist theology. A like weakness is surprising 
in Demant, Regius Professor of Moral and Pastoral Theology and Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford. There is, however, no theological analysis to 
match the insight and sharpness of his commentary on liberalism. He 
deals with problems of Christian theology by vague reference to ‘‘religion” 
and “Christianity”. Except for a few comments on Pietism, no attempt 
is made to relate nineteenth and twentieth century theology to the process 
described. In England alone, for example, the conceptions of the king- 
dom of God held by Simeon, Newman and Gore had no small effect on 
Christian and secular sociology. More, the liberal axioms, so well de- 
scribed by Demant, in turn rested, not on general Christianity, but on 
specific doctrinal developments in Christianity, and they declined when 
the substructure was altered and transformed. The period of decline 
marks also the era of new Christian thinking and a great Christian ex- 
pansion, as well as a marked influence on secular thought. It can like- 
wise be questioned whether the notable coincidence of order and liberty 
in capitalist society can be ascribed to general Christianity. There are as 
many definitions of liberty as there are of order. No Protestant would agree 
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with the definitions given by Rome. Hooker’s vision of England as a com- 
monwealth in which the people were simultaneously both church and state, 
both having their unity and authority in the crown, is very different from 
the eschatological kingdom of John Calvin. Bushnell’s concept of order 
and liberty was markedly different from Pusey’s, with inevitably different 
consequences. Tawney turned to theology to account for the substructure 
of capitalism; Demant stops short of theology in depicting its decline. 
Pinson has shown how close the relationship of pietism to German nation- 
alism can be; this reviewer, in the issue of The Westminster Theological 
Journal for November 1952, has attempted to trace the relationship of 
theology and sociology in one specific area. Demant fails to trace the 
relationship of religion to the decline of capitalism; he points to it as 
substructure, and delineates his concept of culture, but he fails to account 
for the association in decline. But no substructure erodes unless it is 
weak or damaged, and liberalism, derivative and dependent, has in turn 
relied on Calvinism, pietism, and various nineteenth and twentieth 
century theologies. 

It can be questioned too whether Demant has a sufficient appreciation 
of the ethical impact of capitalism. He speaks of ‘‘the ethically normative 
character of economic life in the Middle Ages” (p. 32), a common mis- 
apprehension. Economics was then subjected to moral restrictions because 
it was an area outside of the Christian vocation and needed guarding from 
abuse by the true vocation, the church. Wright, in Religion and Empire, 
has shown the great sense of vocation on board merchant vessels, seamen de- 
manding prayer meetings and conscious of their status in the kingdom. Lib- 
eralism has gone on to the third axiom, reality as process, and has deserted 
capitalism for statism, as Demant himself points out, but he fails to note 
that capitalist economics, significantly Von Mises in his recent Human 
Action, concerns itself with the fundamental problems of epistemology 
and the forming of a new basic philosophy to replace liberalism. It is of 
no small significance that such an organization of capitalist thinkers as 
the Foundation for Economic Education finds itself increasingly con- 
cerned with the waywardness of both liberal philosophy and Christian 
theology and shows interest in matters of basic faith. Ethical erosion has 
been more extensive in liberalism and theology than in economics. Theo- 
logians, after all, have solemnly asked if God, too, is process. The decline 
then of theology (rather than the churches) has not been depicted by 
Demant but rather illustrated. The primary reference of his chapter on 
human nature is not theology but sociology. 
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Finally, even accepting all of Demant’s thesis, one might well ask if 
it is liberalism or capitalism which has declined. Certainly capitalism seems 
to be weathering the current storm with more vitality, despite very real 
losses. And what Demant actually traces is the decline of the liberal basis 
of capitalism rather than capitalism itself. The homelessness he describes 
is the homelessness of the liberal intellectual rather than of the worker, 
although a case could be made for the latter. 

Despite these weaknesses, Demant’s study constitutes an important work 
and a worthy companion to Tawney’s. The need remains, however, for a 
study theologically aware of the relationship of theology to the decline of 
culture. 

Rousas JOHN RuSHDOONY 

Santa Cruz, California 


Rudolf Bultmann: Theology of the New Testament. Volume I. Trans- 
lated by Kendrick Grobel. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1951. 
ix, 366. $3.50. 


Since the time nearly fifteen years ago when in the first issue of this 
Journal an extensive article was devoted to a consideration of the view- 
point and significance of Rudolf Bultmann, he has come to occupy an 
even more conspicuous place among those who are concerned with the 
evaluation of the message of the New Testament. His recent lecture tour 
in America and the publication of his Theology in English translation have 
both reflected this interest and served to stimulate it. But the chief reason 
for the present concentration of interest in Bultmann is that he has now 
become a controversial figure. Heated discussions are taking place, especi- 
ally in Germany, about his utterances concerning the supposedly mytho- 
logical character of the proclamation of the New Testament. Evidently 
due to the abnormal conditions created by the war no particular excitement 
was aroused when in 1941 Bultmann published an essay on the problem 
of the ‘“‘demythologizing”’ (Entmythologisierung) of the New Testament pro- 
clamation. But since 1948 when it was republished with other essays of 
comment and criticism on the part of various scholars besides Bultmann, 
a veritable storm has raged. Even the tenability of Bultmann’s position 
as an elder in the church has been under dispute, and scholars in other 
countries also have entered the debate on one side or the other. 
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These developments are not without surprising and ironical aspects. It is 
doubtful, for example, whether there has been any substantial change in 
Bultmann’s views during the last twenty years. At any rate he has not 
become more radically negative in his estimate of the historicity of the 
gospel witness to Christ. How could he have done so without denying even 
the historicity of Jesus? The irony of the present situation appears from 
the observation that, while not abandoning any of his earlier evaluations 
of the New Testament gospel as mythological, he supposed that he had 
developed a more constructive approach so far as the kerygma is con- 
cerned and could thus, in spite of his apparent repudiation of it, commend 
the Christian message to the present generation of its cultured despisers. 
Evidently this effort to be positive served, perhaps because of its novelty 
and boldness, to center attention upon the forthrightness of his rejection 
of the historic Christian gospel in a manner that his more isolated criticism 
could not do. The limits of this review do not permit me to enter upon a 
discussion of the manner in which Bultmann’s Entmythologisierung, finding 
root in certain current existentialism, seeks to penetrate behind the 
mythological formulation of the gospel to the discovery of a basic under- 
standing of one’s existence of which the mythological terms may be 
regarded as a temporary and expendable formulation. But some under- 
standing of these developments and of this approach is essential to an 
understanding of his Theology. 

The present volume is chiefly significant because of its treatment of the 
theology of Paul. Approximately one-half of its pages are directly devoted 
to him, and even the earlier chapters are largely introductory as is con- 
firmed by the heading, ‘‘Presuppositions and Motifs of New Testament 
Theology”. These earlier chapters are less satisfactory and rewarding 
than the later ones. They serve as a convenient summary of Bultmann’s 
views on the topics treated, but otherwise are rather infelicitous, especially 
as an introduction to his views, because they largely presuppose conclu- 
sions supported in other writings. Thus the general dogmatism of his 
approach at many points appears in an accentuated form. The reader who 
is unacquainted with the impact of Schweitzer, Wrede and Bousset and 
with the method of form-criticism as developed and applied by Bultmann 
would be ill prepared to understand and much less to evaluate these 
introductory chapters. Nevertheless, here as in the later chapters one is 
impressed with the breadth of Bultmann’s learning, his mastery of details, 
the bold and relentless character of his argumentation, and his extra- 
ordinarily compact yet withal lucid style. Though proceeding broadly 
along the lines of Bousset’s reconstruction of Christian history, his treat- 
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ment is distinctive and original in detail and sets the standard of con- 
temporaneity. It easily justifies the judgment that it is one of the most 
important modern works in this field. The historical position of Paul is 
summed up as follows: 


Standing within the frame of Hellenistic Christianity he raised the 
theological motifs that were at work in the proclamation of the Hel- 
lenistic Church to the clarity of theological thinking; he called to atten- 
tion the problems latent in the Hellenistic proclamation and brought 
them to a decision; and thus — so far as our sources permit an opinion 
on the matter — became the founder of Christian theology (p. 187). 


In accordance with the judgment of Bousset and many other re-interpreters 
of the New Testament, Paul is isolated from the life and thought of the 
Church in Palestine, and regarded as a product of Christianity as it had 
developed on Hellenistic soil. Little or no continuity between the message 
of Jesus and the theology of Paul is permissible on this understanding; 
Paul’s theology is ‘‘a new structure” (p. 189). Of far-reaching significance 
also for the estimate of Paul’s viewpoint is the judgment that Ephesians, 
Colossians and II Thessalonians as well as the Pastoral Epistles are ex- 
cluded from the undoubtedly genuine letters, and thus are not drawn upon 
for the evaluation of Paul’s theology though included among the sources 
treated in the survey of the proclamation of the Hellenistic Church aside 
from Paul. 

Proceeding on the assumption that Pauline theology ‘‘deals with God 
not as He is in Himself but only with God as He is significant for man, for 
man’s responsibility and man’s salvation” (pp. 190 f.), Bultmann frankly 
recognizes that he is expounding anthropology. Accordingly he divides 
all of Paul’s theology into two parts: the former has to do with man prior 
to the revelation of faith, the latter with man under faith. And he reminds 
us that even the former is viewed retrospectively from the standpoint of 
the latter, thus underscoring the subjectivism of his basic approach to 
Paul. He is far removed from the traditional idea of theology as the 
doctrine of God derived from objective revelation. 

In analyzing Paul’s understanding of his existence prior to faith Bult- 
mann distinguishes, in connection with a fresh examination of various terms 
and concepts, between two main aspects of man’s existence. Man is a 
living unity indeed, but as soma he can become an object to himself while as 
psyche or pneuma he is the subject of his own willing and doing. 

Reflecting upon Paul’s use of soma, Bultmann distinguishes, from what 
he calls ‘‘the naive popular usage” in which it means body, a usage, which 
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he evidently regards as more basic, in which it means ‘‘the whole person” 
in some specific respect. 


Man is called soma in respect to his being able to make himself the object 
of his own action or to experience himself as the subject to whom something 
happens ... Or, more exactly, he is so called as that self from whom he, 
as subject, distinguishes himself, the self with whom he can deal as the 
object of his own conduct, and also the self whom he can perceive as 
subjected to an occurrence that springs from a will other than his own 
(pp. 195 f.). 


The deeper significance of this analysis appears when Bultmann proceeds 
to ground in it the double possibility that a man may be “‘at one with 
himself or at odds (estranged from himself)’’. Thus the basic tensions and 
conflicts within man are regarded as inherent in his nature. 


The possibility of having one’s self in hand or of losing this control and 
being at the mercy of a power not one’s own is inherent to human 
existence itself. But in the latter situation the outside power can be 
experienced as an enemy power which estranges man from himself or 
as the opposite, a friendly power that brings the man estranged from 
himself back to himself (p. 196). 








At times this double possibility of good or evil is described as ‘‘a relation- 
ship for or against God’’ (p. 198), but man appears basically as a self- 
contained being and God as only a limiting concept whose uniqueness is 
described as his being “‘for us’’. God's existence, he says, “is understood 
aright only when it is understood as significant-for-man being .. .” (p. 229). 

On his understanding of man there is no svecific inclination to evil but 
rather an equal possibility of deciding for or against the good. Paul avoids, 
he thinks, the Gnostic dualism which misunderstood his relationship to 
himself as that between himself and a totally foreign being. But, on the 
other hand, 





he sees so deep a cleft within man, so great a tension between self and 
self, and so keenly feels the plight of the man who loses his grip upon 
himself and falls victim to outside powers, that he comes close to Gnostic 
dualism. That is indicated by the fact that he occasionally uses soma 
synonymously with sarx (‘‘flesh’’) (p. 199). 





It is obvious from these considerations that for Bultmann man’s plight 
excludes the doctrine of original sin but also any real thought of sin as 
rebellion or enmity against God. 

Another interesting feature of his analysis of man as soma deserves 
passing mention. Because Paul regards the soma as a characteristic of 
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human existence, his zealous defense of the resurrection of the soma against 
his Corinthian opponents is understandable. But then Bultmann goes on 
to say: 


Since Paul's capacity for abstract thinking is not a developed one, and 
he does not therefore distinguish terminologically between soma in the 
basic sense of that which characterizes human existence and soma as the 
phenomenon of the material body, he connects the idea of somatic 
existence in the eschatological consummation with a mythological 
teaching on the resurrection (I Cor. 15).... In distinction from this 
mythology the real intention of Paul must be made clear. It is that he 
asserts specific human existence, both before and beyond death, to be a 
somatic existence in the basic sense defined above (p. 198). 


Here Bultmann assumes that the ‘‘basic” sense as defined is really basic, 
and that the “naive” sense may be discounted. At this point .hen the 
mythological is not demythologized but is in effect set aside as a naive 
feature which does not express Paul’s real intention. 

As noted above, man is also viewed as the subject of his own willing and 
doing, and as such he is psyche or pneuma. As in the instance of man as 
soma, ‘‘this state of living toward some goal, having some attitude, willing 
something and knowing something, belongs to man’s very nature and in 
itself is neither good nor bad” (p. 209). The ontological structure of man 
to which belongs the desire for what is good is thought to be in view in 
Romans 7:23, and it is significant that he frequently appeals to Romans 7 
as dealing with the unredeemed man under the law (cf. pp. 200, 203, 212). 
Nevertheless, Bultmann also says that “the inner man’”’ or nous, whose aim 
is the good or what is right, is in its doing frustrated by sin (cf. p. 212). 
From the ontic point of view, as distinguished from the ontological, ‘‘man 
has always already missed the existence that at heart he seeks, his intent is 
basically perverse, evil” (p. 227). Denial of God is said to mean “‘failure 
to acknowledge one’s own creatureliness... Hence, the ultimate sin 
reveals itself to be the false assumption of receiving life not as the gift of 
the Creator but procuring it by one’s own power, of living from one’s self 
rather than from God”’ (p. 232). 

But does Bultmann really regard Paul as teaching that God is the 
Creator? The anti-metaphysical bias of the older Liberalism reappears 
here, and one cannot forget that Bultmann was a student of Herrmann. 
“God, for Paul,” says Bultmann, “‘is not the mythological designation for 
an ontological state of affairs but the personal God, man’s Creator who 
demands obedience of him.... God's creatorship is not, for Paul, a 
cosmological theory which professes to explain the origin of the world and 
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its existence as it is. Rather, it is a proposition that concerns man’s 
existence” (p. 228). 

Bultmann’s view of sin also comes into sharper focus when one takes 
note of his treatment of the universality of sin. As demonstrated in 
Romans 1:18-3:20 it is not traced, he observes, to a cause lying behind 
the factual sinning of men. There is a proto-sin of apostasy, but by this 
is not meant the sin of mankind's first parents at the beginning of time, 
but ‘‘the proto-sin of apostasy which repeats itself in every Now in the 
face of that possibility of knowing God which is open to every Now” 
(pp. 250f.). Does not Romans 5:12-19, however, give a different answer? 
Bultmann admits that it does, that ‘‘here the sin of all men is attributed to 
Adam's sin” (p. 251). Here he finds unquestionable evidence of the 
influence of the Gnostic myth upon Paul, though it is not to be fully 
identified with Gnostic thinking (cf. pp. 251, 174). It is of interest now to 
observe the lengths to which Bultmann’s interpretation of Romans 5 
takes him in the interest of minimizing the plain implications of the 
language regarding original sin. He proceeds to divert our attention from 
the subject of the origin of sin by the argument that ‘‘the real theme’”’ of 
Romans 5:12 ff. is not the origin of sin but “the origin of death”. His 
next step is that even the subject of the origin of death is merely ‘‘the 
negative aspect of the positive theme, the origin of life’. The meaning of 
the passage then is that Christ has obtained life for the mankind insti- 
tuted by him “with the same certainty with which Adam brought death 
upon Adamitic mankind . .. . Then, since death is held to be the punishment 
or the consequence of sin, Adam’s sin had to be brought in, too” (p. 252). 


For the context, it would have been sufficient to mention only Adam’s 
sin; there was no need to speak of the sin of the rest of men, for whether 
they were sinners or not, through Adam they had simply been doomed 
to death — an idea that was expressed not only in Judaism but also by 
Paul himself (v. 14). However, Paul gets into obscurity here because 
he also wants to have the death of men after Adam regarded as the 
punishment or consequence of their own sin: ‘‘and so death spread to 
all men — because all men sinned” (v. 12)! Verse 13 is completely 
unintelligible: ‘‘sin indeed was in the world before the law was given, 
but sin is not counted where there is no law.’’ What sort of sin was 
it if it did not originate as contradiction of the Law? And how can it 
have brought death after it if it was not ‘counted’? These questions 
cannot be answered. Suffice it to say that because Paul regards death 
as the punishment or consequence of sin, he cannot content himself 
with speaking of the inherited death brought about by Adam but is 
prompted to go on to the proposition of inherited sin (v. 19). 

If one takes one’s bearings from what is said of Christ, the antitype 
of Adam, then it becomes clear that the effect of Christ’s ‘‘obedience”’ 
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is by no means regarded as one that takes place with inevitable necessity. 
Not all men since Christ, it is clear, receive life, as all since Adam became 
the victims of death, but only those who have faith (=‘‘those who 
receive,” v. 17). Through Christ, that is, there was brought about no 
more than the possibility of life, which, however, in men of faith becomes 
certain reality. That suggests, then, that one should assume by analogy 
that through Adam there was brought about for Adamitic mankind the 
possibility of sin and death —a possibility that does not become reality 
until individuals become guilty by their own responsible action (p. 252). 


These last lines underscore how far Bultmann is from grasping Paul’s 
teaching concerning sin and salvation, how much nearer he is to Pelagius 
than to Augustine. He will persuade few — he hardly seems to persuade 
himself — that the doctrine of original sin is for Paul merely a kind of 
inadvertent excrescence upon his basic thinking and that in teaching 
justification by faith Paul excludes the doctrine of efficacious grace. One 
other interesting and disconcerting aspect in Bultmann’s analysis of the 
situation of man prior to faith must be alluded to. When Paul reflects on 
the battle of the spirit powers against Christ, this must be understood, 
according to Bultmann, as naive mythology. But he discerns nevertheless 
in this mythology a certain understanding of existence: 


The spirit powers represent the reality into which man is placed as one 
full of conflicts and struggle, a reality which threatens and tempts. Thus, 
through these mythological conceptions the insight is indirectly expressed 
that man does not have his life in his hand as if he were his own lord 
but that he is constantly confronted with the decision of choosing his 
lord. Beyond this, they also contain the conviction that natural man 
has always already decided against God, his true Lord, and has let the 
threatening and tempting world become lord over him (p. 259). 


Thus, by way of demythologizing aspects of the proclamation judged to 
be mythological, sanction is found for an existential interpretation of man 
in his conflicts and struggle. 

Bultmann himself has been constantly preparing the way for his con- 
sideration of Man Under Faith in his analysis of Man Prior to Faith, and 
thus our observations concerning the second division may be brief. If, 
apart from faith, man’s situation is characterized by false security and 
bondage, through faith he surrenders his worldly securities and possessions 
and enters upon freedom as a new creature. For the philosophy of exis- 
tentialism the analysis is much the same, but the distinctively Christian 
feature which Bultmann claims he preserves is that man’s plight is such 
that the proclamation of the Christ-event viewed as salvation-occurrence 
is indispensable. Thus he also dwells upon salvation by grace. 

Passing over other aspects of his discussion, including especially his 
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significant treatment of righteousness, we shall ‘center attention upon 
certain evaluations of grace and faith. 

Grace is characterized especially as an event, as ‘‘a single deed which 
takes effect for everyone who recognizes it as such and acknowledges it 
(in faith) — ‘grace’ is God's eschatological deed’’ (p. 289). This deed of 
divine grace is further identified with Christ’s death and resurrection 
understood as “‘salvation-occurrence”’ and is characterized as ‘‘prevenient 
grace” (p. 294). The Christ of this proclamation is the preexistent Christ 
become incarnate. 

But the whole of this proclamation is mythological, and faith is not 
directed to Jesus who died and rose again but only to a proclamation that 
requires demythologizing. Christ’s death and resurrection, he says, “‘are 
cosmic occurrences, not incidents that took place once upon a time in the 
past” (p. 299). And speaking of the incarnation he says: 


Therefore, the incarnation of the pre-existent Son also has “cosmic” 
dimension — i.e. in reality, historic dimension (a locus in the actual 
living of men, which is true “history”). The incarnation is present and 
active in the Christian proclamation. Differently formulated: There 
exists a divinely authorized proclamation of the prevenient grace and 
love of God; this is the fact that finds mythological expression in what 
is said of the pre-existence of Christ. What the hearer affirms when 
he believes the pre-existence of Christ is that what has encountered him 
is the word of God (p. 305). 


He also declares that “‘the salvation-occurrence is nowhere present except 
in the proclaiming, accosting, demanding, and promising word of preaching... 
the salvation-occurrence continues to take place in the proclamation of 
the word. The salvation-occurrence is eschatological occurrence just in 
this fact, that it does not become a fact of the past but constantly takes 
place anew in the present” (p. 302). 

In recognizing the cross as salvation-occurrence, one is not concerned 
with the question of what happened on a green hill far away. The decision 
thrust upon the hearer by the word of the cross is ‘“‘whether he will acknowl- 
edge that God has made a crucified one Lord; whether he will thereby 
acknowledge the demand to take up the cross by the surrender of his 
previous understanding of himself, making the cross the determining power 
of his life, letting himself be crucified with Christ” (p. 303). 

Similarly Christ’s resurrection is not regarded as a salvation-occurrence 
because it is viewed as an actual event of history. Its significance and 
meaning are derived from its place within the proclamation (pp. 305 f.). 

Faith accordingly is not directed to a proclamation of objective truth 
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nor to historical events which are true apart from the hearer’s own existence 
and response. For the word is understood as personal address, as the very 
act of divine grace, and so faith is obedience and acknowledgement of that 
address (cf. pp. 318 f.). 

Though Bultmann speaks of grace as prevenient, it becomes clear that 
this term is not taken in its historic sense. The believer is said to exper- 
ience the faith-decision as grace, for thus only can he understand his 
decision. But this appears to be understood dialectically rather than as 
an actual priority and efficacy of divine grace. Observe how Bultmann 
qualifies his doctrine of grace: 


Thus, Paul can say that faith in Christ is ‘‘granted” as a gift (Phil. 
1:29). In fact, he can speak of it in downright predestinarian terms 
(Rom. 8:29; 9:6-29). If such statements about God’s “‘foreknowing”’ 
and “‘predestining” or His “‘electing” and ‘‘hardening”’ be taken literally, 
an insoluble contradiction results, for a faith brought about by God 
outside of man’s decision would obviously not be genuine obedience. 
Faith is God-wrought to the extent that prevenient grace first made the 
human decision possible, with the result that he who has made the 
decision can only understand it as God’s gift; but that does not take its 
decision-character away from it. Only so does the imperative, ‘be 
reconciled to God’’ (II Cor. 5:20) make sense. The predestinarian 
statements express the fact that the decision of faith does not, like 
other decisions, go back to this-worldly motives of any sort whatever — 
that, on the contrary, such motives lose all power of motivation in the 
presence of the encountered proclamation (pp. 329 f.). 


It appears therefore that the acknowledgement of divine grace retains 
as little of its specific New Testament character as the divine proclamation 
of the cross after it has been demythologized. It is after all not the glorious 
truth of efficacious divine action on behalf of sinners dead in trespasses 
and sins, but merely a part of man’s arriving at a new understanding of 
his existence wherein he discovers new motives for the surrendering of his 
false security and finding new freedom. Here then is another demonstration 
that Bultmann does not rise above anthropology. 

Though severely critical of Harnack because of his modernization of the 
Christian gospel and dissatisfied with Schweitzer because of his repudiation 
of the eschatological message of Christ, Bultmann bids fair to be known 
as the greatest repudiator of them all. The boldness of his reconstructions, 
whether by way of Entmythologisierung or the discovery of ‘‘the real mean- 
ing’ of New Testament testimony, is hardly less breathtaking because we 
may have been apprised in advance of his existentialist philosophical pre- 
suppositions and commitments. Here is no timorous chipping at the 
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Christian foundations, but an assault on such a scale and with such single- 
mindedness of antipathy to the Biblical world view and the Christian 
message as it has been largely understood in Christian history that it 
suggests something of the devastation and climax of atomic warfare. Is it 
not a sign of the times, which is of both doctrinal and practical moment, 
that this approach makes the claim of being that of the true friend and 
saviour of the Christian message? 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


George E. Ladd: Crucial Questions about the Kingdom of God. Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans. 1952. 193. $3.00. 


This study by Professor Ladd of Fuller Seminary brings welcome evi- 
dence that American evangelicalism, which has been so long under the 
spell of modern dispensationalism, is now moving away from the dis- 
pensational view of the kingdom. After a wide and valuable survey of the 
literature on the kingdom in the first two chapters, the author devotes 
several more chapters to exegesis of the Gospels, showing that the kingdom 
first comes to men “‘in a spiritual sense, as the Saviour-King comes in 
meekness to suffer and die, defeating Satan and bringing into the sphere of 
God’s kingdom a host of people who are redeemed from the kingdom of 
Satan and of sin; and subsequently it is to be manifested in power and 
glory as the King returns to judge and reign” (p. 114). It is the recognition 
of the present kingdom which is so welcome. It is good also to read Dr. 
Wilbur M. Smith’s endorsement of this position, in his preface to the book. 
Dr. Smith says that he was brought up in an atmosphere in which he had 
the feeling “that one must not talk about any kingdom of God existing 
in our generation, for this was a theme that only liberals were preaching, 
and any statement pointing to the kingdom must be placed at the end of 
this age.... Since then I have learned to think differently, in fact, must 
even confess that I am compelled to disagree with many of my friends 
today who think that ‘the kingdom’ must not be mentioned except in 
relation to some distant event” (p. 9). 

Dr. Ladd concludes furthermore that the ‘kingdom of heaven” and the 
“kingdom of God” are interchangeable designations (p. 130) and that the 
kingdom was not postponed, according to the dispensationalist view, but 
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that the kingdom which Jesus offered to Israel was “the same kingdom 
which he now offers to Jew and Gentile” (p. 124), a kingdom which is “‘a 
present, spiritual reality” (p. 131). Thus he establishes, as far as the New 
Testament is concerned, the identity of the kingdom of the Gospels with 
the kingdom of the Acts and the Epistles, and saves New Testament 
Biblical theology from the disruption of the usual postponement theory. 

But what of the relationship of this New Testament kingdom to that 
kingdom which had been prophesied in the Old Testament? Here we must 
differ with Ladd, for he says that it was not that aspect of the kingdom 
which had been promised in the Old Testament which Jesus offered to 
the Jews, but a new experience of God’s reign which had not previously 
been revealed to men. Since the Old Testament prophecies of the kingdom 
“do not have much to say about the kingdom except in its earthly mani- 
festation” (p. 128), and since it will not be until the millennium that these 
prophecies will be fulfilled, there intervenes ‘‘a different manifestation of 
the kingdom in a spiritual form, within the hearts of men” (p. 128). “The 
Holy Spirit had not revealed to the Old Testament prophets the events 
which should transpire between the two advents of Christ” (p. 96). ‘The 
kingdom, the rule of God, is indeed to have a glorious manifestation when 
Christ, as the glorious King, rules over the earth in fulfillment of the Old 
Testament prophecies. But before that manifestation of God’s rule there 
must intervene another revelation of God’s power in a spiritual realm as 
the King comes among men in humility to inaugurate a new reign of God 
in the hearts of men” (p. 116). This was the ‘‘mystery” of the kingdom, 
a truth which God had not “previously made known unto men’”’ (p. 128). 

To elucidate the point which we wish to bring out, let us distinguish 
four revelations of the kingdom — (1) the kingdom prophesied in the 
Old Testament, (2) the kingdom announced by Christ, (3) the kingdom 
preached by Paul, and (4) the kingdom in its glorious manifestation 
after the return of Christ. The dispensationalist view has it that 1, 2 and 
4 are the same, but that 3 is an interruption because 2 has been postponed 
till 4. The classic Reformed view, from Calvin down, makes all four a 
continuous kingdom, developing without postponement. But Dr. Ladd, 
while he identifies 2 and 3 as the spiritual kingdom, nevertheless considers 
them an interruption because 1 has been postponed till 4. Thus while he 
is strongly opposed to the dispensationalist postponement theory he has 
apparently brought in a new postponement theory at an earlier point. 
While he safeguards the New Testament teaching from the break supposed 
by dispensationalists between the early and the later teaching of Jesus, 
he puts another break between the Old and New Testaments. We believe 
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that this view is difficult to maintain. Even dispensationalists acknowledge 
that when Jesus declared ‘The time is fulfilled and the kingdom of God 
is at hand” (Mark 1:15) he meant that the kingdom prophesied in the 
Old Testament was ready to be inaugurated. The kingdom which our 
Lord announced at his first coming must fulfill the Old Testament proph- 
ecies, or else it has no foundation or preparation in the Old Testament and 
comes without warning, raising deep questions as to the good faith of the 
prophecies themselves and breaking apart the structure of Biblical theology 
as a whole. Moreover vast reaches of the content of the Old Testament 
are then found to be of no direct relevance to our own age. 

Of course the underlying issue is the interpretation of Old Testament 
prophecy. If the Old Testament itself shows that its prophecies were 
intended to have a spiritual sense and the New Testament shows that these 
spiritual prophecies are intended to describe the present kingdom, then 
the kingdom which our Lord announced is truly that which was promised 
(cf. Patrick Fairbairn’s great work, Prophecy, Viewed in Respect to its 
Distinctive Nature, its Special Function, and Proper Interpretation, second 
edition, Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1865). Thus, to give an example, 
Isaiah 60 is largely a picture of the conversion of the Gentiles in the 
present church age. 

On the other hand, Dr. Ladd’s view that the Old Testament foretells 
an earthly kingdom makes radical changes in the doctrine of the millen- 
nium. The prophecies “‘to Israel in the Old Testament which have never 
been fulfilled will then come to realization” and “Israel as a nation is to 
be saved (Rom. 11) and is to become an instrument in the hands of God 
for the fulfillment of the divine purposes” (p. 95). But in our estimation 
salvation after the Second Coming is not recognized in the Bible. When 
Dr. Ladd surveys the New Testament evidence he finds a millennium 
which consists in an earthly rule of Christ and his saints, “for a long period 
of time, the exact extent of which is unknown” (pp. 147 f.). Perhaps the 
doctrine of the millennium must be described in some such general terms. 

In his last two chapters Ladd reviews the New Testament evidence for 
the millennium in a helpful way. He finds “hints” of a future earthly 
kingdom in the Gospels. These hints are derived from the study of a 
number of passages which teach that the kingdom “‘in the fullest sense of 
the word, that is, as the realm in which the reign of God is fully realized ... 
is never said to have come’”’ (p. 125). But if such passages in the Gospels 
do not really refer to the spiritual kingdom, after all, may they not imply 
the new heaven and the new earth? Dr. Ladd’s evidence from the epistles 
is more definite; he appeals to I Cor. 15:22-26 against Vos’s exegesis. But 
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we feel that his argument against Vos could be stronger. Vos argues that 
in vss. 50-58 the resurrection of the righteous and the very last ‘‘end’”’ 
come together, and Ladd appears to accept this argument; it would seem 
better to reject it and to hold that the chapter speaks of two victories 
over death — the first in vss. 50-58, at the resurrection, and the second, 
in vs. 26, at the final casting of death and hell into the lake of fire (Rev. 
20:14). Dr. Ladd regards Revelation 20 as decisive: ‘‘The basic question 
remains: what does the exegesis of Rev. 20 require? All other considerations 
must be subservient to the exegesis of this passage’”’ (p. 183). He answers 
the argument that a sudden change of reference from a physical to a 
spiritual resurrection must be recognized in other New Testament passages 
by showing that in these passages there are ‘‘contextual clues’’ pointing 
to the change, whereas such clues are absent in Revelation 20. 

This book is important because much of the exegesis is well-founded, 
and also because of the very wide range of bibliographic information and 
the analysis of the views of Vos, Allis, Berkhof, as well as those of the 
prominent dispensationalists and the prominent liberals. 


ArTHUR W. KUSCHKE Jr. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Gordon H. Clark: A Christian View of Men and Things. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1952. 325. $4.00. 


This book contains the Payton lectures which were delivered in condensed 
form by the author in 1951 at the Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena. 
It is not often that one finds an evangelical book that is so vigorously 
reasoned, clear, and concise. The entire volume treats heavy philosophical 
problems; but it is written carefully and in a style that would also appeal 
to the fairly uninitiated. 

In writing this book Dr. Clark had several purposes in mind. The 
first is indicated on the front jacket. Here we read that this is a treatise 
showing that social stability demands a Christian society. In the face of 
the present instability of society and the anxious search for a unifying 
principle (cf. the Harvard Report, General Education in a Free Society), 
Clark would vigorously affirm the relevance and indispensability of the 
Christian faith. A second purpose is to offer an introduction to the study 
of philosophy (pp. 17, 97). This is not an introduction to philosophy in the 
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usual sense of the term; nevertheless, the volume is so planned and ar- 
ranged as to catch the attention and interest of the reader and to lead him 
gradually into philosophical problems. 

To help the reader grasp the material and see its importance Dr. Clark 
begins with such large topics and such obvious problems as will catch the 
attention of the most myopic, philosophically speaking. He begins with 
the large problems of history, moves on to politics, and, then, finding that 
the problems he encounters can not be answered within these fields, he 
passes on to ethics, science, religion and epistemology. 

Dr. Clark’s method is, first of all, to present the non-Christian views 
and examine their presuppositions. He finds that they lack coherence. 
Then he confronts these non-Christian positions with the option presented 
by the Christian world view. The non-Christian positions show themselves 
to be inconsistent and skeptical and thus suggest their own falsity (p. 31) 
and that they should be rejected (p. 30). If the Christian position can be 
shown to be more consistent, it is more worthy of trust. We should drive 
this principle of consistency as far as it will go; but it is impossible to prove 
or demonstrate the truth of the Christian position. One can only lay bare 
the presuppositions underlying the various positions and show their 
implications. One cannot prove ultimate principles (pp. 80, 259 f.). 
Ultimately there is no alternative but to make a choice between exclusive 
positions. There is a forced option (pp. 32f.). Each must examine the 
world views and make his choice (p. 80; cf. p. 93). 

In his study of the philosophy of history Clark analyzes both optimistic 
and pessimistic views and concludes that they result in despair. The root 
of this meaninglessness he finds in their rejection of a goal for history 
(pp. 77, 79). However, the God of Christianity, who works in history and 
who brings it to its culmination, gives meaning to history (pp. 88, 92 f.). 
A similar method is followed by Clark as he moves to the acute problems 
of politics. After a long analysis of various theories, during which he makes 
interesting references to the thought of Rousseau and Justice Holmes, 
he concludes that the non-Christian systems are faced with the dilemma 
of anarchy or totalitarianism (cf. p. 139). Even the thought of Rousseau, 
in spite of his intentions to the contrary, reduces all to brute force (p. 134). 
Non-Christian systems are faced with this dilemma because they have no 
court of appeal beyond the state (p. 135). In Christianity there is an 
ultimate possible appeal to the sovereign God and his will as the norm for 
politics. Government is a divine institution and human rights are given 
by God. ; 

Dr. Clark finds it impossible to stop with history and politics. A more 
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fundamental inquiry is ethics. Clark describes the positions of both 
teleological and non-teleological ethics and finds that they have a common 
fault. Neither can give real guidance for the actual circumstances of life. 
Neither can answer the ultimate question of ethics by offering us a criterion 
whereby we can judge whether a particular act is right or wong (p. 187). 
The root of their common difficulty is found in their secularism. Again 
Christianity is found to offer a more coherent position. It can give us 
material guidance. 

Ethics in turn leads to the discussion of science. Is belief in God founded 
on the facts? Can we not put our trust in exact empirical method and turn 
our backs on less exact philosophical reasoning? In a long argument Clark 
seeks to demolish the faith in science with a capital “‘S’ (p. 227). In fact, 
he claims that science can not get real laws or absolute facts. Scientific 
method itself depends upon choice and is a matter of insufficient evidence. 
He claims that “if there are any scientific facts, they are unattainable 
values with zero variable error; and that experimental results therefore 
do not necessitate the particular laws currently taught in physics texts. 
These laws are approximations, the result of choices, and can never be 
true” (p. 222). Clark says that it is not his desire to attack science, but 
only to show what it is (p. 210). Science is extremely useful though it is 
necessarily false (idem), and this because of its very ideal of accuracy 
(p. 209). Further, science or observation can never describe what ought 
to be; it is bound to that which is (p. 225). Even science, then, has its 
foundation in ethics. Dr. Clark concludes that science itself can not give 
us any ground for rejecting the theistic position (p. 228). 

Dr. Clark now turns to religion. He has tried to show that the natural- 
istic position is inadequate; but this does not imply that the specific 
Christian position is the adequate one. There are various kinds of theism. 
But instead of dealing with the non-Christian theistic positions as a whole, 
which would involve the analysis of a loose congeries of systems that might 
have little in common, Clark at random chooses to analyze the position 
of E.S. Brightman. Again an extensive argument indicates the inadequacy 
of Brightman’s ideas of value, reason, and God. The idea of a limited God, 
for instance, is found to involve more difficulties than it is supposed to 
solve. Limiting God destroys the basis for our hope. The conclusion is that 
Brightman has tried to find a position between Christianity and naturalism. 
The result is incoherence (p. 281). 

The crucial question in philosophy, however, is epistemological (p. 285). 
Proceeding on this assumption Clark examines both skepticism and 
relativism. They are both self-refuting (pp. 293, 296 f.). Here he puts the 
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finishing touches on an important part of his argument, for he has argued 
throughout that the non-Christian positions fall into skepticism. He claims 
that if a philosophy can be shown to be a disguised skepticism, it must 
be rejected (p. 293). Among the relativistic systems he counts the neo- 
orthodox theologies of Barth and Brunner, who leave man without truth 
because they claim that God can speak irrespective of the truth or falsity 
of the statements employed by him as his vehicles of expression (pp. 301 f.). 
Finally, the Christian position is compared to empiricism and apriorism. 
The problems in empiricism drove it to skepticism (pp. 305, 308), so one 
is required to accept some form of apriorism. But when one analyzes the 
position of Kant, who is an outstanding apriorist, one also runs into 
difficulty. Since Kant refuses to recognize a God-created order of nature 
and a created harmony of mind and nature, Kant is driven to skepticism 
(pp. 315 f.). He says that the categories of mind order a chaotic material 
of sensation, and thus the things themselves retreat into the limbo of the 
unknown (p. 316). But Christianity offers a ground for the universality 
of the categories of thought (p. 318) and the existence of the object of 
knowledge, which is truth (pp. 318 f.). 

Throughout, Clark has attempted to show that ‘consistency is main- 
tained by viewing all things as dependent on God” (p. 318). He has tried 
to show that Christian theism is consistent while other systems are in- 
consistent, skeptical, and therefore wrong. Only Christianity offers a 
means for coherence, unity, and stability. ‘‘It remains for each person 
to make his choice” (p. 325). 

This volume is very stimulating, and it should prove to be a substantial 
contribution to Christian literature. Though scarcely anything in it can 
be regarded as new, it still deals with subjects that seldom appear in 
orthodox books and more seldom are treated in such an able manner. 
Realizing what influence Rousseau and Justice Holmes have had on our 
country, to mention only two names, it will be startling for the reader to 
see them in the glaring light that Clark throws on them. Realizing the 
results of non-Christian speculation should stimulate interest in working 
out a consistently Christian theory of politics and the state. 

Though agreeing with the main thrust of Dr. Clark’s chapter on science 
I find myself strangely uneasy while considering some of his statements. 
His aim appears to be the destruction of the unfounded divinizing of 
scientific method. It is good to attack this presumption, just as it is good 
to attack the pretended neutrality of science (pp. 221f.). But the un- 
easiness comes with regard to his statement that science, though extremely 
useful, is of necessity false (pp. 209f.), precisely because of its ideal of 
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accuracy (p. 209). Doesn’t Clark’s use of the word “false” suffer from 
ambiguity? One may be able only to approximate the exact length in 
measuring a line; but if he should measure two inches to the thousandth 
of an inch, can his result just flatly be called false, as if he had said the 
line were three inches or ten inches? Wouldn't it be better to say that the 
laws we construct are “approximations” (p. 222), and not call them, 
outright, “‘false’’? Could we hold they were false and yet useful without 
falling into a fictionalism? Further, if all our observation suffers from the 
same falsity, how are we to reconcile what Clark says here with his criticism 
of Kant in the last chapter? Clark also claims, and with justice, that the 
inductive method commits the formal fallacy of asserting the consequent. 
But is this to say more than that it is impossible to deduce necessarily 
from the truth of the consequent that the antecedent is true. Inductive 
method furnishes us with only a probability. But is it not rash to say that 
inductive method murders logic (p. 211)? This chapter, though it contains 
much valuable material, is quite negative. It is to be hoped that later 
Clark will present a positive Christian view of science. 

During his argument Dr. Clark says, ‘‘a theistic philosophy of systematic 
proportions has not been developed to meet contemporary needs’’ (p. 17). 
But one is reminded of the Calvinistic philosophy being developed in the 
Netherlands largely through the labors of Professors Vollenhoven and 
Dooyeweerd. This philosophy is still in its infancy, as its authors readily 
admit, and there are many sections of it that will have to be reworked and 
augmented; but it is already approaching encyclopedic proportions and is 
attracting a modest circle of industrious scholars. Even the work that 
gave rise to the movement as such will comprise four large volumes in its 
second edition, which will soon appear under the title, A New Critique of 
Philosophic Thought. One could hope that this latter school of thought 
might have fruitful contact with that represented by the present volume. 
There are interesting differences between them that would provoke 
theoretical debate. Clark denies that it is possible to have a linear arrange- 
ment of the sciences (p. 153). Dooyeweerd, on the other hand, arranges 
the sciences in a line, and binds together the aspects which they respectively 
investigate in a scheme of analogies and anticipations. Clark appears to 
indicate that logic underlies mathematics (p. 308). Dooyeweerd finds that 
the mathematical aspect of reality is foundational for logic. Though he 
indicates at the end of his chapter on epistemology that he is being driven 
toward theological problems, Clark appears to hold that the ultimate 
questions are epistemological (p. 285). Dooyeweerd says that epistemology 
is dependent upon ontology. More. differences could be enumerated, but 
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these will suffice to indicate that a fruitful exchange is a desideratum 
between these Christian philosophies, which, unless the reviewer is sadly 
mistaken, will be the major contenders for the philosophical allegiance of 
Reformed Christian thinkers in America. 

Dr. Clark has given us a truly stimulating work. It should at least be 
read by all intelligent Christians. The book is attractively printed, though 
one finds occasional typographical errors. If the work was intended as an 
introduction to philosophy, it would have been helped by an index and 
possibly a glossary of terms. ; 


RoBERT D. KNUDSEN 


Rockmont College, Denver 


Edward A. Dowey, Jr.: The Knowledge of God in Calvin’s Theology. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1952. xii, 261. $3.75. 


It is difficult to find the proper superlatives by which to express one’s 
appreciation and esteem of this volume. It is a masterpiece of scholarly 
research and analysis. In dealing with “Calvin's theological epistemology” 
every student must henceforth reckon with Dowey’s treatment and place 
it in the front rank of contributions to the subject. One does not need to 
be a prophet to predict that it will not lose its place of eminence in that 
collection. 

Dowey has succeeded to a remarkable degree in allowing Calvin to 
speak for himself. There is a mass of quotation and citation from the wide 
range of Calvin’s works. In quoting and citing he has maintained a degree 
of objectivity and impartiality which every earnest student must appreci- 
ate, and yet nowhere do we have a monotonous and undiscriminating 
catena of quotations. There is not a dull page because the quotations are 
skilfully woven into a coherent and enlightening discussion. In this zeal 
to be true to Calvin Dowey has felt called upon to correct the conclusions 
of many who have preceded him in this field. In the reviewer’s judgment 
Dowey’s disagreements and ‘corrections are oftentimes well-supported. 

One question to which considerable space is devoted is Calvin’s view of 
Scripture. Dowey is insistent throughout that Calvin believed in biblical 
inerrancy. ‘‘The important thing to realize is that according to Calvin 
the Scriptures were so given that — whether by ‘literal’ or ‘figurative’ 
dictation — the result was a series of documents errorless in their original 
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form” (pp. 101 f.). ‘There is no hint anywhere in Calvin's writings that 
the original text contained any flaws at all’’ (p. 100; cf. pp. 104f., 162 f., 
167, 240). It is to be hoped that Dowey’s treatment of this subject will be 
effective in exposing the fallacy and irrelevancy of appeal to certain 
passages in Calvin to support the thesis that Calvin did not teach the 
inerrancy of Scripture. In this connection it is gratifying to see that 
Dowey administers to Doumergue the correction which he thoroughly 
deserves for the unwarranted inferences he draws from certain statements 
in Calvin (p. 104 n.). 

In relation to the question raised by Calvin’s use of the word “‘dictation’’, 
Dowey thinks that probably Warfield’s solution is the best formulation, 
namely, that the language is figurative, that Calvin did not insist upon 
dictation as the mode of inspiration but that ‘‘ ‘the result of inspiration is 
as if it were by dictation’”’ (p. 101). Dowey does not regard this view of 
inerrancy as an asset; he regards it as a liability which introduced dis- 
crepancy into Calvin’s thinking (cf. pp. 161 ff., 240). But he does not try 
to get rid of the fact that Calvin held tenaciously to the verbal inerrancy 
of Scripture. 

Dowey does not appear, however, to maintain the same degree of 
consistency or perspicuity of thought and expression when he deals with 
some closely related questions. In connection with the internal testimony 
of the Holy Spirit he is justified in rejecting Seeberg’s allegation that there 
is a dissonance in Calvin between the authority which is inherent in 
Scripture and the authority which is derived from the internal testimony 
of the Spirit (p. 108). However, when he adds: ‘‘True enough, the Bible 
has intrinsic validity. But this does not constitute its authority or even 
one source of its authority. The authority derives solely from the inner 
witness of God himself through which the intrinsic validity or inherent 
truth of the sacred oracles is recognized and confirmed’”’ (idem), he has not 
resolved the question nor has he answered Seeberg’s charge of dissonance. 
It is all-important that the word “‘authority”’ should be carefully defined. 
On the reviewer’s reading of Calvin, particularly of Institutes I, vii and 
viii, the meaning of the word “authority” is not left an open question. It is 
the authority which resides in Scripture intrinsically, an authority derived 
from the fact that God is its author and therefore derived from the fact 
of inspiration; it is not derived from the internal testimony of the Spirit. 
On the other hand, our persuasion of this authority, our acceptance of it, 
is derived from the internal testimony. Consequently our certitude of its 
divine authority is derived from the internal testimony, but the authority 
itself is not. To confuse this distinction is fatal to proper understanding and 
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clarity of exposition. It is this confusion which appears to be present 
again when Dowey says: ‘‘Within the doctrine of Scripture it is the testi- 
monium internum Spiritus Sancti which is meant to take the weight of the 
authority of Scripture off of unstable supports and rest it solely upon the 
‘author,’ God’”’ (p. 109). Certainly Calvin rests the authority of Scripture 
solely upon the author, namely, God. But this is by no means equivalent 
to saying that it rests upon the internal testimony. Institutes I, vii, 4, 
which Dowey cites in this connection, gives no warrant whatsoever for 
Dowey’s construction of the question at issue. “It must be maintained, 
as I have before asserted,’’ says Calvin, ‘that we are not established in the 
faith of the doctrine, until we are persuaded that God is its author.” 
There are obviously two distinct elements in this statement: (1) that 
God is the author of Scripture and (2) our persuasion of that fact. In the 
first element nothing can be more obvious than that it is the divine author- 
ship that is in view. But divine authorship, as Calvin makes plain in the 
subsequent part of the paragraph, refers to the fact that Scripture pro- 
ceeded from God, that it is God who speaks in it, and that its doctrine is 
divine. It is this that invests it with authority. The burden of the para- 
graph in question is that it is acting a preposterous part to try to induce 
sound faith in Scripture by disputation. For this persuasion proceeds 
from a higher source than human reasons or judgments or conjectures, 
even from the secret testimony of the Spirit (arcano testimonio Spiritus). 
It is the Spirit who seals and confirms in our hearts and minds the truth 
of Scripture as divine. And that is just saying the Spirit seals its divine 
authority, an authority which it possesses intrinsically and inherently as 
the Word of God. Dowey says truly enough that “‘the Biblical revelation 
is intrinsically valid, but that it has authority with us only when the 
testimonium internum Spiritus Sancti accredits that validity’ (p. 111). 
But everything here hinges on the words ‘with us’. This “with us” 
refers to and presupposes our persuasion, recognition, acceptance, and 
certitude. To quote Calvin’s own words in paragraph i, the Scriptures 
“obtain complete authority with believers’ (plenam apud fideles autori- 
tatem obtinent) when they are satisfied that they proceeded from heaven. 
The authority is one thing, the registering of that authority in the con- 
viction of believers is another. The statement in Institutes I, vii, 3 with 
reference to Augustine that nowhere does he teach that the authority which 
we attribute to the Scriptures (quam scripturis autoritatem deferimus) 
depends upon the definition and decree of men cannot be pleaded as im- 
plying that the authority of Scripture as such rests upon the internal 
testimony. The authority of Scripture should therefore be conceived of 
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as occupying the same place in Calvin’s teaching as Dowey accords to the 
“intrinsic validity’ and “inherent truth” of the sacred oracles (p. 108). 
Furthermore, when Dowey says later on that the testimonium internum 
Spiritus Sancti appears ‘‘in the role of accrediting the authority of the 
Scriptures” (p. 149), he is surely using the word “‘authority”’ in its proper 
sense (cf. also pp. 89 n. 210, 120 n. 355, 155, 161 f.). If the Spirit accredits 
or attests the authority of Scripture the authority must be conceived of 
as antecedent to the accreditation and cannot rest upon it. 

The question of the criteria which Calvin used in connection with the 
canon of Scripture is a very difficult one. Perhaps we shall not be able to 
ascertain precisely what his position was. The present writer is not per- 
suaded that Warfield has given an acceptable account of Calvin’s position, 
and Dowey has brought cogent considerations to bear upon the criticism 
of Warfield’s conclusions. It would appear that Calvin accorded more 
significance to the internal testimony in this matter than Warfield is 
prepared to allow. But it is not so certain that Dowey has resolved the 
question. Presumably he did not intend to do so (cf. p. 122). There is 
one caveat that probably needs to be made. If Dowey intended to identify 
what Calvin calls the ‘‘majesty of the Spirit’’ with the internal testimony 
of the Spirit, this identification is scarcely warranted. One gets the im- 
pression at some points that Dowey meant this (cf. pp. 118, 122). But 
the ‘‘majesty of the Spirit” refers surely to the divine quality and content 
of the biblical books, to that which is intrinsic to them, and is to be under- 
stood in terms of the analogy of Scripture rather than in terms of the 
internal testimony. In other words, it is the inherent evidence that is in 
view, inherent evidence, of course, which cannot be properly perceived 
except through the internal testimony and yet not consisting in the latter. 
One feels here something of the obscurity which characterises Dowey’s 
treatment of the internal testimony, as noted above. 

Dowey finds discrepancy in Calvin’s doctrine of faith, discrepancy 
between what we may call fides generalis and fides specialis, faith in the 
Word, on the one hand, and faith in Christ, on the other. And thus Calvin 
“must be judged’’, he says, ‘‘to have two not entirely reconcilable theo- 
logical explanations of the faithful man’s knowledge of God’s special 
revelation”, that there is an “incongruity”, a “dissonance” in Calvin’s 
theology ‘‘concerning the object of the knowledge of faith” and that “he 
never fully integrated and related systematically the faithful man’s 
acceptance of the authority of the Bible en bloc with faith as directed 
exclusively toward Christ” (pp. 161 f.). It would appear that in Dowey’s 
judgment this discrepancy or incongruity arises to some extent at least, 
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if not preeminently, from Calvin's view of the verbal inerrancy of Scripture. 
At any rate Dowey regards the tenet of biblical inerrancy as a liability 
which prevented Calvin from bringing integration into his thinking on this 
question. For Dowey regards the affirmation of “‘living faith in Christ”, 
an affirmation which “has survived the nineteenth century’s successful 
attack upon the formal authority of the sacred canon’, as ‘‘one of the 
deepest insights of the Reformation”’ (p. 163). 

It is always a difficulty which the systematic thinker must face: how is 
faith in the Scripture to be related to faith in Christ as personal Saviour 
and Lord? Any one who believes in word-revelation as the indispensable 
medium of faith in Christ must acknowledge the difficulty of formulation. 
That the difficulty should appear in our reading of Calvin is no wonder. 
It is to Calvin’s credit. But how the doctrine of biblical inerrancy could 
be regarded as accentuating this question, far less as creating the problem, 
is beyond this reviewer’s comprehension. Unless we are to abandon the 
Christian position and therefore abandon the very conception of living faith 
in Christ as Lord and Saviour, we must have the revelation of word and 
the revelation of word as that which brings us the knowledge of God and 
of his Christ. Apart from such revelation faith in Christ is nothing less 
than a mystical chimera. And, furthermore, this revelation of word must 
be distinguished from, though not abstracted from, the Christ who is the 
specific object of saving faith. To bring these into correlation in the act 
of living faith belongs to the essence of the conception. And how they are 
correlated and coordinated every Christian theologian must try to define 
and formulate. None can escape the question and some are more successful 
in the attempt than others. But how the notion of an infallible and 
inerrant Scripture and therefore of an inerrant word can be regarded as 
perplexing or aggravating the question or as bringing incongruity and 
dissonance into the two aspects of faith we are totally unable to under- 
stand. In other words, what relief can be secured, as far as this question 
is concerned, by positing an errant Scripture and therefore an errant word? 
It is those who posit a fallible Scripture who in this matter are faced with 
the greatest difficulty. For how are they to bridge the gap between an 
errant word and an infallible Lord? And if the problem is sharply focussed 
in the question: what is the relation between faith in Scripture as in toto 
the Word of God and, faith in Christ as personal Lord? the fundamental 
issue is not essentially different from that of the relation between revelation- 
word and faith in Christ — the only difference being that faith in Scripture 
as a whole extends the compass of the revelation-word but does not change 
its character as such. Apparently Dowey is influenced to some extent by 
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the theology of crisis. The Barthian theology has no place for inerrant 
Scripture. It should not, however, be naive enough to think that it has 
done anything to resolve the question of the relation of faith in the Word 
to faith in Christ. The problem that might seem to be relieved by getting 
rid of biblical inerrancy has come back again and it has come back with a 
shattering rebound. 

Dowey’s treatment of election and reprobation cannot be said to offer 
an exposition which places Calvin in proper perspective. Regrettably one 
feels the influence of a dialectic bias. And Calvin will not be pressed into 
that mould. It is also surprising to read: ‘Calvin teaches the supra- 
lapsarian decree of reprobation, that before creation each of the reprobate 
was determined by God for his end”’ (p. 213). The belief that before crea- 
tion there was foreordination to death does not make a man a supralapsar- 
ian. Institutes III, xxiii, 4 and 7, to which Dowey appeals in this connec- 
tion, do not show Calvin to be supralapsarian. The foreordination of the 
fall and of damnation for the reprobate, which Calvin maintains to have 
been the counsel of God from eternity, does not imply the supralapsarian 
position. The infralapsarian believes that just as well as the supralapsarian. 
Was this a temporary lapse on Dowey’s part? Or is it misunderstanding 
of the whole question in debate in connection with the order of the divine 
decrees? 

This volume is concerned with ‘‘Calvin’s theological epistemology”. One 
of the most important questions in Calvin’s epistemology is the import 
of the formula which he uses non quis sit apud se, sed qualis erga nos (Inst. 
I, x, 2; cf. I, ii, 2). In these passages Calvin is inveighing against vain and 
frigid speculation respecting the divine essence and insists upon the 
revelation God has given to us as that from which our knowledge of him 
is to be derived. This is intelligible enough; it is pervasive in Calvin. But 
the question remains: what did Calvin mean by non quis sit apud se? Did 
he mean that we do not know God as he is in himself? It is easy to under- 
stand that Calvin denied the propriety of the conclusions derived from 
presumptuous abstract speculation. But did he also mean that even 
revelation does not convey to us a knowledge of what God is in himself? 
The formula quoted has been rendered and understood as if that were the 
case. But it is not so apparent that this was Calvin’s sense. In Institutes 
III, ii, 6 he says: ‘‘Neque enim scire, quis in se sit, tantum nostra refert, 
sed qualis esse nobis velit” (For it does not concern us so much to know 
who he is in himself as what he wills to be to us). Here he does not deny 
that we know who God is in himself but says simply that it does not con- 
cern us so much to know this as it does to know what he wills to be for us. 
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Again in a passage, which Dowey quotes (p. 11), from his comments on 
Isaiah 43:11 it is plain that he does not conceive of the eternal essence as 
excluded from our apprehension and adoration. It is to be regretted that 
Dowey does not enter into a fuller and more adequate discussion of this 
whole question. Into the more pointed significance of the formula non 
quis sit apud se he scarcely enters (cf. pp. 4 ff.). It is to be hoped that 
further editions of this work will be called for. In subsequent editions may 
we not expect the expansion of this volume and among the questions calling 
for expansion the one now propounded is not the least. 


JoHN Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Erich Sauer: The Dawn of World Redemption: A Survey of Historical 
Revelation in the Old Testament. Translated by G. H. Lang. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1952. 206. $3.00; 

The Triumph of the Crucified: A Survey of Historical Revelation in the 
New Testament. Translated by G. H. Lang. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1952. 207. $3.00. 


These two books by the Director of the Bible School of Wiedenest, 
Germany, first appeared in one volume in German. They are now available 
in at least four other languages and seem to be enjoying great popularity 
in Europe and America. 

The purpose of the author is to give us an outline of Bible teaching 
concerning the unfolding of God’s plan of redemption, which he considers 
to be the goal of all history since the fall and the main burden of Scripture. 
His interest is purely expository. For that reason he does not go into 
modern philosophical theories or engage in controversy with Higher 
Criticism. He writes as a believer in the authority of Scripture devoted 
to the God and Redeemer of whom it speaks. 

His style is vigorous, imaginative, and generally quite clear and readable. 
And he shows an ability to réach about in Scripture for his material and 
to bring it together in a manner that is often stimulating. There are nearly 
6,000 references and quotations from the Scriptures within some 400 pages 
of material giving good evidence of the author’s familiarity with the 
original languages and with a number of other fields of learning related to 
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his subject. Much thought and research appear to have gone into the 
preparation of these books. 

Underlying the author’s thinking is the thesis that the beginning and 
the end of all things is God. And only by reference to him can the mystery 
of the universe be understood. Since the fall, redemption is God’s program 
in the world, and all history is to be understood in this light. God explains 
his program in the Bible, and the outworking of his redemptive plan is 
virtually the contents of the Bible. At the center of Biblical revelation 
and of all history is Jesus Christ and his work, by whom the world is 
restored to the Father from the depths into which it fell through sin. 

The reader will find much food for thought throughout this material, 
and much homiletical material of good use to the preacher. Some ques- 
tions may well be raised, however, about matters that seem to be funda- 
mental. Is the author on good ground when he lays all the stress that he 
seems to on redemption as the all important thing in history and in special 
revelation? Without question, the purpose to display his glory is the most 
basic consideration known to us by which God may be said to have been 
moved to create the universe. Would it be fair to say, then, that the 
brightness of the divine glory shines almost exclusively in his work of 
redemption? 

In his presentation of the pattern and structure of the program of 
redemption, Sauer follows very definitely the basic ideas of modern 
Dispensationalism. In an appendix in his first volume (pp. 192 ff.) he 
tells us that God’s plan of salvation was not disclosed all at once, but 
rather gradually by successive stages which he describes as ‘“‘a richly 
coloured chain of events”, and as ‘‘a historic organism” (p. 193). But he 
does not want us to think of these stages in terms of a straight line rising 
upward. God's program is to be understood rather as taking the form of 
“sections of time with fixed boundaries, like steps of a staircase leading 
upward’”’ (p. 192). Then he goes on to say that the same principles do not 
govern all of the historical stages, though some may hold for more than 
one period. Completely new principles of divine administration are some- 
times introduced. Among the principles newly introduced with the advent 
of Christ Sauer would include those of free grace, the building of the 
church, the heavenly standing of the redeemed, and the universal priest- 
hood of the believer. 

Sauer does not mean at all to teach that anyone ever was or ever shall 
be redeemed apart from the work of Christ. But though he sees a con- 
tinuity between the Old Testament economy and the work of Christ, he 
still misunderstands both to such an extent as to suppose that there was 
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no free grace under Moses and that there is no place for the law in the 
Christian church. It seems strange that he should come to this conclusion, 
since he does regard Christ as the fulfilment of the sacrificial system of 
the Old Testament, and he seems to admit that the moral principles of the 
law of Moses shine even more brightly in the revelation of the New Testa- 
ment. Surely the righteous of all ages have been accounted righteous in 
God’s sight by grace through faith, apart from any moral attainments of 
their own. But is not the moral law the verbal delineation of that holiness 
which has its embodiment in Christ, whose image is also to have its reflec- 
tion in us? What is the pattern of that holiness without which no man shall 
see the Lord, if not that which is outlined in the moral code of Moses and 
embodied in the Redeemer? Christ fulfilled the moral law as well as the 
ceremonial law and so his people are justified through faith in him apart 
from their own works. But through his salvation they must also come to 
display the perfection demanded by the moral law. 

It would seem very hard also to show that the saints in the Old Testa- 
ment did not enjoy the privileges of the universal priesthood of the believer, 
have no place in the church, and are without “heavenly standing”. But 
Sauer has the idea that the redeemed are divided into three groups in the 
plan of God. There are the Jews, whom God chose as a nation to serve an 
earthly purpose, that of bringing into the world the Redeemer. To them 
he made certain commitments, and these must have their fulfilment in this 
world before the final state. But in view of their rejection of Christ when 
he came, they became temporarily alienated for a period during which the 
church is formed out of men of all nations as a group through whom God 
reveals the riches of his grace. This church is designed to be the bride 
who reigns with Christ in the coming kingdom, and is therefore said to have 
heavenly standing. But during the age of the kingdom, when Israel comes 
into the enjoyment of the promises to restore them and bless them, the 
Jews will be very active preaching the gospel of the kingdom to the nations 
which, as nations retaining their national identity, will be converted. 
Redeemed humanity will then manifest a trichotomic structure such as 
Sauer thinks exists in the individual man. And grace and peace are said 
to flow through the church to Israel, and thence to the nations. There will 
nevertheless be a rebellion followed by the final judgment. And then 
Christ will present the kingdom to the Father and all things find their 
true destiny. 

All this seems highly fanciful and without real foundation in Scripture. 
Sauer thinks the pattern is made clear by I Corinthians 15 and Revelation 
20 in particular. But it is very doubtful that a sound analysis of these 
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passages will bear out his contention. No doubt his zeal for a literal ful- 
filment of prophecy has something to do with his conclusions. In his view, 
prophecy has a four-fold sense corresponding to four periods of history, 
the Old Testament, the church, the kingdom, and the final state. But it 
is striking that Sauer nowhere seems to take up the question of the bearing 
of Numbers 12:6-8 on the interpretation of prophecy. Yet the passage is 
significant. 

A startling result of his conclusions in regard to dispensational distinc- 
tions is his conception of the work of the Holy Spirit. In his second volume 
he tells us that in the Old Testament the Spirit only educated and capaci- 
tated for service. It is not until the New Testament period that he comes 
upon all believers, dwells in them all, and works to awaken faith, to effect 
the new birth, to lead in sanctification, to stimulate to service, to glorify 
(pp. 53-56)! 

On a number of doctrines, Sauer leaves a very unsatisfactory impression 
as to the teaching of Scripture. He never seems to mention the federal 
headship idea, speaking only of the organic union between Adam and the 
race and Christ and his people. The doctrine of the trinity seems hardly 
clarified by the way it is treated in the light of the divine attribute of love 
in his first volume (pp. 18 f.). We might point to his conception of the 
ordo salutis as it comes to expression in his second volume (pp. 67, 159 f.). 
He seems sympathetic toward the idea that there was evil in the world 
prior to the creation of man, and that man’s task was intended to be to 
redeem it through the exercise of the ruling authority with which God 
invested him (Dawn, pp. 44-46). Other things might be mentioned. 

Despite all the merit of this work at many points, the conclusion seems 
unavoidable that as an exposition of the Biblical record of the program 
of God it leaves very much to be desired, though it will no doubt be 
welcomed by sympathizers with the Dispensationalist point of view. 


Henry P. TAVARES 
Carson, North Dakota 


L. W. Grensted: The Psychology of Religion. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1952. vii, 181. $3.00. 


As a science the Psychology of Religion has been with us since the turn 
of the century. Those who worked in the field had high expectations for it. 
They hoped to find at last the clue to the ‘“‘nature of religion’. It would 
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be possible now, as never before, to ask men to say frankly, without 
inhibitions, what religion meant to them. Formerly men had been kept 
from speaking the deep meanings of their hearts. They were told what they 
had to say. They were repressed by systems of theology and metaphysics. 
But now, like children released from the instructions of their parents, they 
could give forth their “native witness”. Questionnaires were quickly 
drawn up. Hindus, Mohammedans, Christians and many others were 
asked to speak freely on the question, What does religion mean to me? 
The gathering of a great mass of facts was surely the first step for a scientist 
to take. 

Trouble sprang up when the second, and equally inevitable, step had to 
be taken. The facts had to be screened. Surely some religions were better 
than others. It was held that to look for “‘religion as such” would require 
no accumulation of opinions. Religion as such can be found by any one in 
anarmchair. One needs only to drop all positive opinions expressed by 
any one about the nature of religion. When one has reached a perfect 
blank then one has religion as such. But this negative and abstract pro- 
cedure was fit for the rationalists of the eighteenth century. And this is 
the twentieth century. We must proceed concretely now. So we must, 
like the bees, gather our honey from far and near. Yet having gathered 
positive opinions we must ourselves pronounce positive judgments about 
the relative value of the various religions investigated. Are the head- 
hunters wrong? Or do they represent a lower view of religion? If as a 
Christian you make either of these judgments then you have forsaken your 
neutrality. You have re-introduced authority, your own or that of the 
suburb in which you live. You might as well have saved yourself the 
trouble of sending out a questionnaire; you could just as well ask yourself 
the question, ‘‘What do I mean by religion?’’ and stop at that point. 

Of course the results of the questionnaire might comfort you. You have 
become entangled in a hopeless dilemma. You have gathered facts. You 
have explained facts but in explaining them you have explained them away 
or returned them unexplained. But others, you find, are faced with the 
same difficulty. Psychology in general, even philosophy, you discover, 
faces the same hopeless and self-contradictory situation. So, with them, 
you assume that such is, of necessity, the human predicament. Certainly 
then no one isto blame. 

Christians may be tempted to find comfort in the fact that such a work 
as lies before us, by an outstandingly able man like Grensted, is opposed 
to the openly expressed hostility to Christianity of Freud, of Watson, of 
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Leuba and others. Particularly they may be tempted to console themselves 
by the repeated assertions of Grensted to the effect that his science deals 
with “religious behaviour”, not with the reality of religion itself. They 
may even be tempted to take heart when they learn from the present work, 
and from others by the same author, that he himself believes in the reality 
of religion. 

The real importance of the work of Grensted, however, lies in the fact 
that it exhibits in thorough fashion how in spite of his expressed phenom- 
enalism and neutrality, in spite of his personal profession of religion, he 
has committed himself to a method that involves both by assumption and 
conclusion the absurdity of the claim of Christianity to be the true religion. 
The equation of Christianity with other religions is presupposed at the 
outset. Christianity claims to be true and as such to offer the only possible 
criterion of truth. Grensted starts by taking Christianity off this pedestal 
and setting it among all other religions as their equal. Then he looks for 
a criterion apart from and above Christianity by which to judge of its 
claim to be true. He judges of this claim by ignoring it, by assuming that 
the alternative of true and false must be replaced by that of the adequacy 
of the concept of religion. And yet this adequacy of concept turns out, on 
inspection, to be nothing but a matter of taste. De gustibus non est 
disputandum. 

All this is not to depreciate Grensted’s book as a work of scholarship. 
The book gives an admirable survey of the half century of work done by 
the science he so ably represents. Grensted holds to a moderate and 
balanced point of view; he gives the best that can be given on his basis. 

Many valuable lessons may be learned from such works as that of the 
present writer. The ‘‘behavior of religion” as studied by the psychology 
of religion, is bound, in spite of the basic dilemma referred to, to be helpful 
in the study of both true and false religion. 

But it is for Christians to realize that there is a repression deeper than 
can be sensed by all the “repressions” employed by the psychology of 
religion, taken by and large. It is the repression of the distinction between 
true and false religion so effectively accomplished by the assumptions of 
the psychology of religion. It is only when the “repressions” employed 
by the psychology of religion are interpreted in terms of this deeper 
repression that the “positive values’ of this modern science can be 
gathered in. 

CoRNELIUs VAN TIL 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Izz-al-Din Al-Yasin: The Lexical Relation between Ugaritic and Arabic. 
New York: Department of Semitics of Shelton College. 1952. 187. $2.00. 

Toyozo W. Nakarai: Biblical Hebrew. New York: Bookman Associates. 
1951. xiv, 200. $4.50. 


As a result of many recent archaeological discoveries and more thorough 
study and understanding of many ancient languages, the study of the 
Old Testament may be said to have entered a new phase. This statement 
applies to all aspects of Old Testament study, but it is particularly pertinent 
with respect to the languages in which this portion of God’s revelation is 
written. It must be confessed that the Hebrew language is not as well 
understood as it should be; indeed, it is probably safe to say that certain 
aspects of Akkadian are more clearly understood than is the case with 
Hebrew. There seems to have been very little real progress during the 
present century in the understanding of this language, and this is probably 
due in part to the fact that the best minds were under the influence of 
theories such as that commonly associated with the names of Graf, Kuenen 
and Wellhausen. 

One can only look with sorrow at the elaborate apparatus in the Biblia 
Hebraica of Rudolf Kittel. The suggested emendations which are found 
throughout the pages of this work seem to the present writer to be in- 
dicative of the fact that scholars have not been grappling with the Hebrew 
language and its lexical difficulties; the vast remains of ancient oriental 
literature have not been utilized as they should have been for the study of 
the Scriptures. 

It is therefore heartening to see that a serious attempt is being made 
today to grapple with the lexical problems of the Old Testament. While 
many are engaged in such work, probably no one has furnished as great 
a stimulus toward its proper execution as has Cyrus H. Gordon. An 
example of the results of this stimulus is seen in the work of Dr. Izz-al-Din 
Al-Yasin, The Lexical Relation between Ugaritic and Arabic, a work which 
has appeared as the first volume in the Semitic series to be issued by 
Shelton College, New York. 

Yasin attempts in this study to set “‘Ugaritic on a firmer basis within 
the framework of the Semitic languages by relating it to the best estab- 
lished of those languages, namely, Arabic’’ (p. 5). As the title indicates, 
the work is chiefly lexicographical, but a mere perusal of the comparative 
material will reveal how valuable for the understanding of Hebrew such 
a comparison between Ugaritic and Arabic can be. From the brief amount 
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of checking which we have done we receive the impression that the work 
is accurate and thoroughly trustworthy. Without question it is a work 
which must serve as a reference book, and which should prove to be a 
necessary handbook for the Old Testament scholar. 

The author comes to the conclusion that Ugaritic is not a branch of the 
Canaanite family. As far as its phonemes are concerned, Ugaritic, accord- 
ing to Yasin, more closely approximates Arabic than any other Semitic 
language. He points out that these two languages are the only ones which 
distinctly preserve # and h, and ‘ and g. This statement is of course true, 
and yet it must be remembered that Hebrew, although it did not preserve 
€ as a distinct consonant, nevertheless must have preserved the sound. 
Else, how account for the LXX rendering of miy as vata and 7 by as 
youoppa? 

Yasin correctly stresses that in “linguistic argumentation it is mislead- 
ing to focus the attention on some resemblance between two groups which 
happen to have numerous points in common, while disregarding other 
resemblances with other groups which are just as organically related” 
(p. 180). Hence, he reasons that the lexical relation which he has shown 
between Ugaritic and Arabic serves to refute the claims of those who 
maintain that Ugaritic is a Canaanitish language. By way of example 
attention is called to the important fact that the Canaanitish shift from 
long @ to long 6, which, incidentally, also occurs in the Amarna texts, is 
not found in Ugaritic. The importance of this observation will readily 
be apparent to those who are at home in these languages. Likewise, the 
Canaanitish shift of f to § and d to z does not appear in Ugaritic. 

One very important observation of Yasin’s is that certain features which 
characterize two or more Semitic languages may be nothing more than 
survivals from Egypto-Semitic. In this connection he calls attention to 
the case endings which are now found only in early Akkadian (e. g., the 
Code of Hammurabi), Ugaritic and classical Arabic. .We cannot agree, 
however, that they have entirely disappeared elsewhere. In fact, traces 
of these case endings are found in Hebrew itself. May this not be the 
explanation for the omission of Daghesh Lene in the Kaph of such a word 
as 03927. May not the history of this form be somewhat as follows? 
Originally the word was davaru. When the suffix was added, the short u, 
as is common with both short u and 7 in an open, unaccented penult, 
dropped to vocal Shewa. Hence, no Daghesh would appear in the Kaph. 
It would, however, be impossible to drop the a in va to a vocal Shewa, and 
so the syllable was evidently treated as closed and unaccented, the a 
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appearing as Pathach. The a of da would then naturally appear as vocal 
Shewa, since it would be regarded as standing in a distant open syllable. 
Whether the above description be correct in all the details or not, probably 
no one can say. But it does seem to the writer that this explanation 
accounts for the omission of the Daghesh, and indicates a trace of the 
original final short vowel. We would also call attention to a trace of this 
same phenomenon in the form $*yp? as distinguished from buyp?. The 
one represents an original ydq-ti-li, whereas the other represents yaq-til. 
These phenomena indicate that Hebrew also shared this common Semitic 
heritage, and they also enable one to have a clearer understanding of 
Hebrew forms. 

Yasin concludes his thesis with the observation that he holds a sceptical 
view with respect to the position of Ugaritic in the Semitic family. ‘That 
it is not exclusively Canaanite, nor exclusively North-Arabic there is no 
doubt as far as the linguistic facts go’’ (p. 186). He has, we believe, made 
a positive contribution to the study of Ugaritic and has furnished a 
valuable tool for the use of Old Testament students. 

Nakarai’s grammar (the title is also given in Hebrew, 9J"3N7 yw) leaves 
the beaten path in its method of presentation, and is designed for those 
who wish to learn, not merely some Hebrew words, but the actual funda- 
mentals of Hebrew. After a descriptive grammar, there are several pages 
of Hebrew reading material, all taken from the Bible. This is followed 
by reproductons of several ancient Hebrew manuscripts and an excellently 
arranged Heibrew-English vocabulary. The book is evidently designed 
for the student who is working with an instructor, and not for one who 
would teach himself. ; 

There are some refreshing suggestions made in the introductory notes 
(p. xii), as when the student is told what is the barest minimum to re- 
member for the reading of Hebrew texts. Apparently, the intention of 
the author is for the student to use the grammatical description merely 
by way of reference as he reads the actual texts of the Bible. This, we 
believe, is the correct method of procedure. It is far better to read the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament and to learn the language from such reading 
than to translate manufactured sentences from Hebrew into English. 

Our principal criticism concerns the grammatical description of the 
language. For one thing, the technical terminology employed in the 
classification of the consonants will only serve to baffle a beginner. When 
the student is told, for example, that 0 is a ‘‘coronal-palato-alveolar 
emphatic plosive, unvoiced” (p. 2) we have a suspicion that after reading 
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this description he will not know any more than he did beforehand. In 
an elementary grammar the whole purpose should be to explain as simply 
and clearly as possible the fundamentals of the language. Technical 
terminology should be left for the specialist. 

There are some statements in the book which, while possibly they are 
not inaccurate, are nevertheless likely to confuse the student when he 
has completed the present work and begins the study of a standard gram- 
mar, or, better still, begins his own independent study of comparative 
Semitic linguistics. Such, for example, is the note respecting 3 and j as diph- 
thongs (p. 6). There are in Semitic two diphthongs, namely, aw and ay. 
Under certain conditions the aw diphthong appears in Hebrew as i, but 
neither diphthong ever appears as 1. Rather } represents the long u vowel. 
Again (p. 7) we question the wisdom of using the designation qomes for 
the u vowel as it appears in an unaccented, closed syllable (p. 7). Why not 
keep the common definition qames-hatuph? On page 9 it is stated that 
“when two §,wa:’s appear at the end of a word both are silent”. Such a 
statement needs modification. If it were true, it would present a phen- 
omenon which, although characteristic of the Slavic languages, is certainly 
not characteristic of Hebrew, namely, the consonant cluster. Such a form 
as 29n, we believe, represents not mdlk, but md-li-kti. Again, such a form 
as n2>o7 sometimes appears with a ° following. Hence, it seems to be 
more accurate to represent the second Shewa in such cases as vocal, rather 
than silent. 

Some of the rules need modification. Thus, we are told (p. 18) that 
‘when two nouns stand in the construct relation, the article is prefixed to 
the second noun only” (p. 18). In most cases, this is true enough, but 
there are a number of examples in the Hebrew Bible where a noun in 
the construct state also takes the article. Likewise, although it is true 
that ‘‘when a word with the article takes an inseparable preposition... 
the preposition takes the vowel of the article” and the 7 of the article 
is elided (p. 18), this is not always the case. Exceptions appear in the Bible. 

The section on the peculiarities of vowels (pp. 38-40) is not clearly 
written and is likely to lead the student into confusion. The statement 
is made that naturally long vowels occur in the open unaccented syllable, 
and as an example nbup is given. However, the qames in this word is 
tone long, for as soon as the suffix is added, the qames is reduced to Shewa, 
since it then stands in a distant open syllable. A naturally long vowel 
would not be thus reduced. Nor do we understand the statement that a 
naturally long vowel occurs as the result of a diphthong in 7°37. This form 
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represents hin-gi-da, with a long 7 in an originally open syllable. The 
form ]12 is given to show that “‘artificially long vowels’ occur as a char- 
acteristic of certain nominal and verbal forms. However, the a in ]29 is 
in a near open syllable, and in such a case the a must appear as qames. 
Likewise, in 73° the holem simply represents a « vowel in a near open 
syllable. These phenomena characterize not merely certain nominal and 
verbal forms, but are principles which underlie the entire language. 

Again, we cannot agree with the use of 0¥? as an example of an “arti- 
ficially short vowel” as a characteristic of certain verbal forms. This 
hireq is simply the defective writing of "—- and must be regarded as a 
long vowel, representing y&-si-mi. The short vowel in such a closed 
syllable would have to be séré. On page 39 we read, ‘‘The reduced vowel 
is found, usually in the form of the simple 8,wa:’, in the place where a 
naturally long vowel stood in the open syllable at a distance from the 
accent’’. However, the naturally long vowel never is replaced by Shewa 
in the distant open syllable. When a Shewa is found in such a syllable, it 
must represent a short (or tone long) vowel. This may be seen by a com- 
parison of 93% with 737. 

The word 793 is given to illustrate a change of a to 0. However, the 
u (qames-hatuph) in this word represents an original u which appears also 
in Arabic, Aramaic and Syriac. Likewise the word 190 booth does not 
represent a shift from a to u, but simply the form which the u would 
naturally take in an unaccented closed syllable before Daghesh Forte. 
This is proved by the fact that such forms as 4b occur (Job 38:40). 

These observations which we have made are not intended to detract 
from the general value and worth of the book. They are, however, de- 
signed to point out that there are certain basic principles of vocalization 
which underlie the structure of the Hebrew language as it is printed in 
our Hebrew Bibles. These principles must be mastered, for they are the 
key to a correct understanding of the language. We fear that some of the 
statements in the present book may tend to confuse the student rather 
than enable him to see the remarkable basic nature of the vowel changes. 
At the same time, we are deeply appreciative of the many merits of the 
book and believe that a student, working under the guidance of a com- 
petent instructor, can with its aid soon obtain a satisfactory reading 
knowledge of the Hebrew lariguage. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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John Murray: Christian Baptism. Philadelphia: The Committee on 
Christian Education, The Orthodox Presbyterian Church. 1952. vii, 93. 
$1.75. 


Under ordinary circumstances one might hold that the production of 
another volume in the Baptistic controversy was futility itself. To hold 
such an opinion, however, is not to reckon with the exegetical insight or 
polemical cogency of the Westminster Professor of Systematic Theology. 
Professor Murray’s Christian Baptism, a slightly revised reprint of his 
articles in this Journal, in no way pretends to be an exhaustive treatise 
on the subject, but quite wisely confines itself to an investigation of the 
two questions at issue between the Baptists and the Reformed: the mode 
of baptism and infant baptism. In language that is both incisive and sub- 
lime, the Reformed position on these two subjects is set forth. 

For Murray, however, these are not two subjects only remotely con- 
nected. He finds that an adequate understanding of both is to be found 
only through a proper appreciation of ‘“‘The Import of Baptism”, which is 
the title of the first chapter. Having shown that the Scriptural import of 
baptism is primarily union with Christ, he next proceeds to show that the 
Baptist contention that Barrifw means “to immerse” is philologically 
indefensible. Then returning to the notion of union with Christ, he shows 
that immersion is in no way essential to this concept. His argument is 
direct and quite convincing. The reviewer has only one suggestion which 
he diffidently offers, and that is that some consideration might have been 
given to the question, as to whether, in the institution of the sacrament, 
our Lord commands some specific action. If so, what was that action and 
how specific was it? The careful reader will be able to reach some inferential 
conclusions on this point, but it is conceivable that the over-all argument 
might have gained in strength if the issue of the nature of Christ’s command 
had been dealt with as such. 

With keen Reformed sensitivity our author attacks the problem of 
infant baptism on the ground of the covenant of grace. The fact of the 
organic unity of that covenant in all ages of the church, the fact that the 
quintessence of the covenant promise is union with Christ, and the fact 
that baptism is the sign and seal of that covenant promise become the 
spearheads of a three-pronged drive which with relentless force overcomes 
every objector. This is fundamentally accomplished by an unbending 
reliance upon the Word of God. Never before has the reviewer seen the 
propriety, nay, the very necessity, of infant baptism presented with such 
solid Scriptural authority. 
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This is a great little book. ‘It is only to be hoped that the publishers are 
able to give it the distribution which it so richly deserves. It is a book not 
only for the pastor’s study, but for every Reformed Christian who desires 
a better understanding of the doctrinal position of his church. 

Professor Murray and the Committee on Christian Education of The 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church are to be commended for making so 
splendid a volume available to the Christian public. Surely it will be a 
public which will not be satisfied until it has had more, much more, from 
the same professor’s pen: 


Ear E. ZETTERHOLM 
Seattle, Washington 


Edward John Carnell: A Philosophy of the Christian Religion. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1952. 523. $6.00. 


In this vigorously written book, the author takes the reader on a ventur- 
ous journey. It is the venture of the human heart in axiological search for 
security and rest. It is the venture of the whole man seeking genuine 
happiness. It is the venture of the free man who can choose among values 
with reference to his well-being. The venture is described as a dangerous 
one. A wrong decision may bring on a lifetime of regret. While still 
enjoying the day of grace, one can make decisions for or against ultimate 
well-being or happiness. The door of opportunity is still wide open. 

The option of choices in this venture of the heart is a familiar one. We 
have on the one hand Christianity in the historical Hebrew-Christian 
tradition. It makes faith in Jesus Christ as Saviour and the authority of 
Christ as Lord central. It leads to searching of heart, for it declares man 
a sinner, and therefore guilty before the court of heaven. The only alterna- 
tive is something less than Christianity. But the question is: can the heart 
rest in the lesser? 

And so the great human venture gets under way. One is carried along 
in his thinking, stopping here and questioning there, sometimes perhaps 
equally vigorously dissenting, but always inspired by the author’s fresh 
approach to the many problems. 

In the organization of the discussion, there is a fresh approach. The 
author explores first the option of something less than Christianity as 
lower and higher immediacies. To the former belong the hedonistic and 
materialistic alternatives. The latter includes scientific methodology and 
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rationalism. There are also threshold options which still belong to the 
first major option or alternative. These are humanism and unbiblical 
views of God. 

When he comes to the option of Christianity, the author proceeds to 
some important clarifications. He appraises universalism over against 
particularism, in which universalism becomes another immediacy. With 
telling effect the author points out how the church as institution may 
become another immediacy, something less than Christianity, when it bars 
the way of the heart to Christ. Finally, even in the locus of truth there may 
develop an immediacy when there is improper balance among the three 
loci, the truth “‘out there’, the truth of judgment corresponding to reality, 
and truth in the heart. 

What is the conclusion of the whole matter? This — that only Biblical 
Christianity can meet the test of objective appraisal of real facts. What 
bars the way to this honest appraisal in the life of most men? The answer 
is prejudice. And one of the greatest prejudices is that Christianity is an 
authoritative system of dogma that threatens to restrict the freedom of the 
individual. The fact is that Christianity opens wide the door to free 
expression of the individual in all values of life. 

To be sure, one encounters difficulties in Christianity, too. But the 
rational man rests in the system that is attended by the fewest difficulties. 
Christianity goes to the very heart of man for a solution. What other 
system can? 

Who must finally decide? The individual in his own heart. Heart must 
meet heart in personal love. And this happens when the will of the 
individual summons the Spirit of God. It is upon this summons that the 
Spirit creates a heart of love. When the individual by his will breaks 
through his prejudices, he believes, and by believing he comes to know. 
First he knows, then he believes, in order that by believing he may come 
to know. 

What is the main thrust of this book? Man can think his way to the 
very periphery of the personality of God. By the force of human logic, 
he can relegate all immediacies to the background and will to break through 
all prejudices and believe what revelation has to tell him about God, 
man, and the world. Faith is then not a “‘leap’’, but a logical final step of 
the free spirit in his axiological search for rest and security. For the highest 
value, the highest attainment is the fellowship of the spirit. And this is 
love. Man does not by thinking come to love. But he does by thinking 
come to appraise the worthiness of the object of love. Love comes only 
when spirit meets spirit in genuine commitment. But to commit himself 
the spirit must first be convinced of the sufficiency of the evidence. 
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And now for the appraisal of this stimulating book. 

The author is to be commended upon freshness and lucidity. He does 
not leave one in doubt where he stands on vital issues. Not everyone can 
write with the clarity that characterizes this volume. 

Being neither a theologian nor a philosopher, but an educator — that is, 
one interested in educational theory and practice, pedagogics we used to 
call it —I view the book in this light first of all. As an educator, I am 
impressed by the author’s determination to establish as the highest value 
of life the commitment of the free spirit in the fellowship of love. To live 
is to love. Not to love is to die or be dead. Love more than any other word 
in our language expresses the activity of the whole person in commitment 
to another or the object of his love. The Christian community has not 
suffered too much from the lack of rationality to make witness to the truth 
count in a world of sin. Nor has constructive action been lacking. But 
that neither rationality nor action has sprung consistently and persistently 
from a heart of love has made both ineffective. 

Commitment of the free spirit in love is a neglected factor in education, 
in the entire teaching and learning process. We place a period behind 
thinking, forgetting that thinking as such does not activate the heart to 
commitment. Here is a serious lack in Christian education all along the 
line. Many years of work with pupils and students on all levels of learning 
have led me to believe that we often fail to achieve the permanent values 
in their lives which they might realize because we stimulate thinking with- 
out providing the securities favorable to commitment. 

One could continue to point out several other excellent features about 
Carnell’s discussion. Just to mention two: consistently he points out how 
the sinner is given to seek security in immediacies which bind rather than 
set free the human spirit. This is really well done. Equally effective is 
his handling of the problem of institutionalism as evident in the Roman 
Catholic Church 

In view of these and many other excellencies of this work, one must 
regret all the more its inherent weaknesses, errors as I view them. As 
I see it, they are basically two, though related to one another. One might 
call the one philosophical and the other theological. What I said above 
about love must be interpreted in the light of the following appraisal. 
Let it be said here that I would give another setting than Carnell has given 
to the axiological search of the free spirit for security and its satisfaction 
in fellowship. 

At the very center of Carnell’s ratiocination, as I see it, stands his 
insistence upon the univocal character of rationality. In the ratio, in 
reason, a straight line can be drawn from man to God. The rational 
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potential of man is less than the fulfilment of it in God, but qualitatively 
it is the same. How else could divine communication to man be possible, 
he asks. Revelation itself becomes impossible without it. The author 
recognizes that this line of thinking gets him into serious difficulty when 
meeting such problems as the transcendence of God, the nature and origin 
of evil, and the relationship of divine justice and mercy. We are told, 
however, that when thinking arrives at the periphery of the personality 
of God, the will must break through all prejudice to summon the Spirit. 
This is faith. In response, the Spirit will give a heart of love, and by 
believing we shall know. 

When we get into this profound subject, I gladly step back to let more 
competent colleagues wrestle with it. But as Christian educator, I must 
make this observation. I see lurking here a human autonomy. Man must 
first be rationally convinced that god is God, the true God, before fellow- 
ship in the spirit is established. The man without faith is able to think his 
way to the periphery of God’s personality. He can be convinced on the 
sufficiency of evidence that the god he has reached by thinking is the true 
God. But, though Romans 1:18-23 is very difficult, it seems to teach 
clearly that though God is objectively ‘‘perceptible and clearly visible 
from His works’, he is not seen by the man without faith. How can man 
dead in trespasses and sins have a true view of anything? I admit this is 
a problem variously understood by competent Christian thinkers. But 
Carnell’s answer is clearly unbiblical, as I see it. 

Let me urge, in this connection, that we deliver Christian education 
from this human autonomy by ridding ourselves of intellectualisms that 
place a period behind thinking in teaching. 

Closely related to this error of Carnell is a theological difficulty, de- 
nounced by our Reformed forbears as the Arminian error. Man dead in 
trespasses and sins is said to be able to summon the Spirit. And the 
Spirit of God does not give a heart of love until he is summoned by auton- 
omous man. At this point, the author's insistence upon the sovereignty 
of God in connection with his discussion of immediacies becomes a travesty. 
The very author who has refuted all immediacies himself falls prey to one. 
His attempted clarification of the Kingdom lacks clarity. For self-love 
to transcend the involved self, the spirit must depend wholly upon the 
Spirit of God. He works in us to will and to do. This is the clear teaching 
of the Scripture. It is also the testimony of the penitent heart that has 
found rest in Christ. 

God is sovereign indeed. An insurmountable difficulty for Carnell’s 
straightline ratiocination that begins with man. 

One more thought. Should we use the term “philosophy of religion’”’ 
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when speaking of Christianity? The lesser options, to use Dr. Carnell’s 
phrase, including religion, can be contained in philosophical inquiry. Can 
the truth of the redemptive religion as set forth by God’s revelation in 
Christ? No. It is instead the presuppostion of genuine philosophy which 
springs from a spirit-filled heart that enjoys the security of the fellowship 


of God. 


CORNELIUS JAARSMA 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids 


Patrick Fairbairn: The Typology of Scripture. Grand Rapids: Zondervan 
Publishing House. n.d. vi, 420; v, 484. $6.95. 


To serious students of the Scripture Fairbairn’s Typology has long been 
a standard work. For a sane, sober, and profound exposition of the 
relation that subsists between the Old and the New Dispensations this 
book has remained unsurpassed since its appearance nearly a century ago. 
It is one of those really great works that have stood the test of time and 
can be called essential in the ministerial library. Fairbairn was one of the 
giants of the Free Church of Scotland who, along with William Cunning- 
ham, George Smeaton, James Buchanan and other scholars, produced a 
quantity and quality of Reformed literature, that has never been duplicated 
in such a short space of time in one country. He himself was principal of 
the Free Church College in Glasgow, after having served three charges as 
pastor. 

This work is really divided into two volumes, which in the present reprint 
have been bound together. The print has been enlarged somewhat over 
the older editions, which eases the strain on the reader’s eyes, especially 
in the very valuable appendices. The entire work is divided into three 
“books” of rather unequal length. The second volume is devoted to the 
third ‘‘book” and in 470 pages discusses the types found under the Mosaic 
dispensation. Fairbairn treats first the typical significance of the “historical 
transactions” such as the bondage in Egypt, the deliverer Moses, the 
deliverance itself, and the wilderness wandering. Then the bulk of the 
volume is given over to a detailed exposition of the typical symbolism of 
the law, the tabernacle, and the sacrifices. For the busy minister who is 
looking for a clear, thorough, and satisfying presentation of the Levitical 
sacrifices, this section is well worth the price of the whole book. And for 
the student who is wrestling with the critical problems involved in the 
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interpretation of the Old Testament, the discussion beginning on page 
278 will set the problem forth succinctly and with the reverent and scholarly 
replies. It is significant that a reviewer in the pages of this Journal recently 
referred his readers to Fairbairn’s Typology in reply to the claims of a 
modern theological work that the Levitical sacrifices had efficacy only for 
unwitting or ceremonial sins (cf. the issue for May 1952, p. 172). 

The first volume sets forth the principles of Scripture typology and their 
application to the primeval and patriarchal dispensations. It is the first 
part of this section that is especially important, as here we find a quick 
rebuff to the facile solution that sees no ‘“‘type’”’ except that which is 
specifically mentioned in the New Testament. Fairbairn defends himself 
by appealing to the sister study of prophecy, where, says he, “‘a part only... 
of the prophecies which refer to Christ and His kingdom have been speci- 
ally noticed and interpreted by the pen of inspiration” in the New Testa- 
ment (p. 21). Why then demand a special notice of each type? On the 
contrary, the types that are noted are singled out “‘simply as examples... 
taken from a vast storehouse, where many more were to be found” (p. 22). 
On the other hand, he takes issue with those who discover types every- 
where, but only of a “superficial and outward kind” (p. 20). 

The minister and Bible student who makes a careful study of this book 
cannot help but have his knowledge of the Scriptures immeasurably in- 
creased. The appendices, too, will no doubt provoke much interest, especi- 
ally the one entitled, ‘‘Does the Original Relation of the Seed of Abraham 
to the Land of Canaan Afford any Ground for Expecting their Final 
Return to it?” (Vol. I, pp. 415 ff.). It is to be regretted that this work 
goes no farther than the early historical and legal books and does not take 
up the prophets. We may hope that a good response to this reprint will 
encourage the republication of Fairbairn’s other great work on Prophecy. 


JosepH C. HOLBROOK, Jr. 


Fairlawn, New Jersey 


Edward J. Young: My Servants the Prophets. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1952. 231. $3.00. 


The average church member may be but insufficiently aware of the 
quiet and yet gigantic battle that is being waged for the defense of the 
unique character of Biblical revelation. This comparative ignorance on 
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the part of the man in the pew does not lessen in the least the significance 
which this battle has for the survival of historic Christianity. That is 
why the Christian church owes a great debt to those who, like the author 
of My Servants the Prophets, devote much time and study to the refutation 
of current fallacies concerning the Bible. 

As may be gathered from the title, the book which is here reviewed 
deals with the phenomenon of the prophetic institution during the Old 
Testament period. The subject is as extensive as it is important, but 
within the brief compass of this book the author has nevertheless touched 
on all of the major questions which confront us in this field of study. 
Thus we have before us in this book an able and, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
satisfactory refutation of the position that Israelite prophecy had certain 
essential traits in common with similar phenomena in the surrounding 
religions of non-Israelite nations. 

The reasoning power of this book is great and its adherence to the 
theistic position most consistent and gratifyingly refreshing. There is a 
fine blend of the apologetic and the exegetical, the former constantly 
lending support to the latter and keeping it from becoming just another 
argument in the dominant schools of thought of the day, which are so 
largely ruled by the principles of comparative religion. This bold affirma- 
tion of the divine uniqueness of Biblical revelation in general and of the 
prophetic message in particular is the only reasonable way in which a 
posteriort proof for this uniqueness could possibly be furnished. The 
rational character of the approach which is followed in this book will be 
questioned by many. Yet it should be borne in mind that faith in the divine 
character of the Bible is like faith in the divine author of the Bible: it is 
highly reasonable for all those who, by the grace of God, have permitted 
their reason to be directed by him who is supreme reason and infinite 
wisdom; it is highly unreasonable for those who proceed from the assump- 
tion of the autonomy of the finite, human mind. That is the deep gulf 
separating the author of My Servants the Prophets from those whose views 
he discusses and seeks to disprove. It is the redeeming feature of this 
book that this essential difference is constantly kept in sight at various 
points in the argument. 

A brief summary of the contents of this book will help to bring out some 
of the conclusions to which the author has come in the course of his study. 
The book traces the origin of prophecy to its divine institution as recorded 
in Deut. 18:9-22. This passage is shown to contain a double reference, 
which must lead us to regard the prophet of whom Moses speaks ‘‘as an 
ideal person in whom are comprehended all true prophets” (p. 35). Since, 
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then, prophecy rests upon a divine institution we may be sure that there 
are no essential resemblances between the prophetic movement in Israel 
and alleged similarities elsewhere. 

On the basis of Numbers 12:1-8 Moses’ place in the succession of Old 
Testament prophets is shown to be of exceptional significance. In that 
respect he holds second place only to the one who would be like unto Moses 
and at the same time his superior, the very Son of God himself. 

The author’s conclusion with reference to the word nabhi (prophet) is, 
that ‘‘the function of a mabhi was to speak a message on behalf of a super- 
ior’’ (p. 60). Sometimes the prophet was called a seer ‘‘and while this 
term in itself stressed the manner of reception of the prophetic message, 
it nevertheless designated one whose function was to proclaim the message 
of God” (p. 75). 

Ecstasy was never a primary feature of the prophetic activity, although 
“behaviour which to us seems abnormal” was at times characteristic of the 
prophets. As to the relation between prophecy and the theocracy, we 
are told that the work of the prophets was in one sense “‘to supplement 
that of the king and the priests”. The author propounds the view that 
Samuel may well have been the founder of the prophetic bodies known as 
the schools of the prophets. It is wrong to regard the prophet as “‘a cultic 
specialist” as was done by Johnson, although naturally the prophet at 
times entertained some relationship with local places of sacrifice. Haldar 
has held that divination was a legitimate practice or function of all Israel’s 
prophets. Since, however, no distinction is made by Haldar between the 
true and the false prophets, he has not proved his point. The question as 
to the precise distinction between these two categories of prophets ‘‘can 
be answered aright only upon the basis of a truly Christian-theistic 
position” (pp. 148 f.). 

After weighing what little evidence we have concerning the writing 
activity of the prophets the author concludes that ‘“‘we appear to be most 
warranted in declaring that the prophets themselves, as inspired organs 
of the Holy Spirit, did commit their messages to writing’’ (p. 160). The 
various ways in which the prophets are said to have received a revelation 
from God are not, according to the author, to be explained along the 
line of hypnotic or parapsychic experiences. They should rather be 
considered as occurring in a divinely imposed visionary or ecstatic condition. 

This brief summary is offered only to point out that the author has 
been faithful throughout to his aim of defending “the claim which the 
prophets made for themselves’”’ (p. 7). 

The constant flow of a type of Old Testament literature in which the 
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essential difference between Israel’s religion and other religions is ignored 
makes the publication of a book like this mandatory. From time to time 
there seems to be a need for the reminder that the many questions which 
arise in the field of Old Testament scholarship are also capable of a solution 
which is based on a philosophy of life that is in close harmony with the 
spirit of the Biblical record itself. 

This book renders the invaluable service of clearing the way for all those 
who share the faith of the author and who accept his conclusions, either 
partly or in full, to continue their research in the world of the Old Testa- 
ment without being unduly hampered by the contentions of those whose 
thoughts stem from a philosophy that is basically alien to the object of 
their investigation. 

Such research will help to open up the rich treasures of the revelation of 
God given to the ancient world and therein to us. It will seek to.do full 
justice to the thoroughly human and genuinely Semitic character of the 
Old Testament writings and at the same time it will constantly stand in 
awe before the depth of divine thought which is conveyed to us by means 
of those writings. It will teach those who love the Bible as the infallible 
Word of God to move with greater ease in a world which often seems so 
far removed from us but which, upon closer investigation, will appear to 
be arrestingly close to the world in which we live today. 

It is the failure of the Christian church to appreciate fully the singular 
significance of the Old Testament revelation for our faith and conduct 
which, to the reviewer’s mind, is to some extent responsible for the present 
downfall of Old Testament scholarship, when judged by Christian- 
theistic standards. God’s revelation to man is thoroughly historical in 
character. Every sermon, every meditation, every exposition of Holy 
Writ which fails to point out the essential connection between the historical 
and the revelational at any given place in the Bible has strengthened the 
position of those who think they can go on treating the Old Testament 
writings as on a par with other Semitic literature and yet leave Christianity 
untouched in the process. 

An interesting survey of extra-Biblical ‘‘prophecy”’ in the ancient world 
is added to the main body of the book in an appendix. The survey shows 
the author’s familiarity with the whole range of Semitic philology and 
culture. It serves at the same time to point out the necessity for a study 
of the sources in the !anguage in which they were written. 

The reader will look in vain for a reference to the four volume work by 
Ridderbos, Het Godswoord der Profeten. The third volume of this work 
contains a chapter on true and false prophecy. It also touches upon the 
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question of ecstatic behaviour on the part of the prophets. The two 
authors stand on the basis of a common faith and they deal with one and 
the same text. It is no surprise, therefore, to find their conclusions to be 
largely the same on the subjects mentioned. 

The book which is here reviewed constitutes a manly and highly success- 
ful attempt to set forth the truth of the Bible in opposition to the fallacies 
of the past and the present. As such it will be welcomed by all those who 
have learnt to recognize that truth as the essential guide for life. 


MARTEN H. WoupDsTRA 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Leslie D. Weatherhead: Psychology, Religion and Healing. New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1952. 543. $5.00. 


In this extensive study Weatherhead has brought together many factors 
that bear on the relationship between religion and psychology as they 
together relate to the complex question of healing. Just a preliminary list 
of the matters dealt with is already impressive. Among the subjects con- 
sidered in this large volume are a study of Christ’s healing miracles, demon 
possession, hypnotism, the ‘‘healings” at Lourdes, Christian Science, Freud, 
Adler, Jung, guilt and illness, deprivation of love and illness, co-operation 
between pastors and medical men, and personality needs. 

Because of the extensive range of pertinent matters dealt with in the 
volume, this work is to be recommended as affording the reader a purview 
of a field that has received more and more attention in the past several 
years. Indeed, it would be quite unfair to leave the impression that this 
study is only a purview. There are critical discussions in the volume that 
deserve careful reading. All those who are inclined to think favorably of 
Jung’s attitude toward religion would do well to read Weatherhead’s critical 
study of that attitude (pp. 388-394). 

Of central significance in Weatherhead’s thinking on the matter of 
healing is the role he attributes to the emotions. He lays down the following 
rule in fixing the place of the emotions in illness: ‘Jf emotion is neither 
expressed in its appropriate action nor even admitted to consciousness, it will 
have its revenge by setting up some form of mental or physical distress” (p. 359). 
It must be said in passing that Weatherhead does not enter into a definitive 
study of the precise character of the emotions and of their relative function 
in the personality. With some justification it might be said in return that 
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such a study is not called for in a work of this type. However the rather 
careless reference to ‘“‘the emotion of sex-desire” (p. 360) prompts one to 
wonder just what Weatherhead’s thinking is with regard to the nature and 
function of the emotions. It is to be doubted that there is a particular 
emotion to be labeled ‘“‘the emotion of sex-desire’”’, although, naturally, 
emotion is very much involved in the expression of the sex-desire. 

As Weatherhead develops his position with respect to the emotions he 
makes the important distinction between repression and suppression. 
“Repression is dangerous.... Repression follows the refusal to recognize 
the emotion in consciousness. Suppression — which is the conscious control 
of emotion and of the acts to which emotion tends to drive us — is not 
followed by illness of body or mind. The difference between repression 
and suppression is clearly seen if we consider their opposites. The opposite 
of suppression is expression. The opposite of repression is recognition. 
It is conscious recognition that is so important” (p. 361). 

After taking note of these preliminary observations regarding the role 
of emotions in the causation of illness we are ready for a statement by 
Weatherhead which aptly represents his main position on this score. We 
quote it in full: 


The older orthodox medicine still holds that the sequence is always: 
cellular disease — structural alteration — physiological or functional 
disturbance — emotional symptoms. The newer orthodoxy is amended 
thus — at least in some cases: functional disturbance — cellular disease 
— structural alteration. In my own mind, after studying the evidence 
referred to, I am convinced that the order of the development of disease 
is often: emotional trauma — psychological or spiritual disturbance — 
functional impairment — cellular disease — structural alteration. Again 
and again, even in the limited experience and observation which my 
own work has afforded me during the last thirty years, I have realised 
that where a person represses an unhealthy emotion over a long period 
and cannot express it in words or action, or bring it to conscious recog- 
nition at all, the mind, unable longer to carry the burden, finds a kind 
of expression of it in bodily terms which means either functional or 
organic disease (p. 384). 


With this general statement we would not be inclined to argue, except 
possibly to place a question,mark behind the degree to which he would 
press his point. The profound effect of the emotions upon one’s health 
has become a matter of common knowledge. Furthermore, the develop- 
ment of psychosomatic medicine has shown that there is no hard and fast 
line of distinction between functional and organic illness. 

To all of this religion is most relevant, the author asserts. As he reflects 
particularly on the damage done by repressed guilt and also by a sense of 
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being deprived of love, he seeks to show how the ministrations of the 
Christian faith and of the Christian church can do much to bring order 
out of inner disorder, integration where there has been growing disintegra- 
tion. 

It is most pertinent to ask at this point what Weatherhead means by 
terms like Christian religion, faith, the church, forgiveness. Here we meet 
deep disappointment. Our disappointment can be summarized as follows: 
the “Christian religion’? which Weatherhead firmly believes is so very 
relevant to the whole involved matter of health is not rooted in an adequate 
theology. It is not formed by a biblio-theological matrix. 

An apt illustration of the pertinence of this general, basic criticism is 
found in Weatherhead’s handling of the whole matter of guilt. Much in 
this chapter (pp. 316-342) is instructive. But when we seek out basic 
meanings we get into trouble. To begin with, guilt is nowhere related to 
the law of God. Here the author misses a grand opportunity to point out 
that guilt must always be looked upon in relation to the specific commands 
of God. Only breaches of these commands constitute true guilt. By 
insisting on this, one can give to the subject of guilt definite and specific 
bounds, thus setting up safeguards against a morbid enlargement of the 
sense of guilt. Instead of relating guilt to the law of God Weatherhead 
suggests that the origin of guilt may be found in certain natural 
experiences of “primitive man” (p. 316). 

In dealing with the question of guilt the author naturally takes up the 
subject of forgiveness. ‘Forgiveness means that our relationship with God 
is as though we had never sinned” (p. 336). The troubled soul with some 
penetrative insight may well ask how he happened to sin if he had a right 
relationship with God in the first place. And if he falls into sin again he 
may well question the worth of this right relationship with God. In short, 
Weatherhead has no doctrine of original sin by which to explain the 
tragic character of fallen man. Furthermore, forgiveness means the 
cancelling of the penalty of sin, such penalty being described in a two-fold 
sense as separation from God and progressive deterioration of character. 
Thus again the want of an adequate theology robs Weatherhead of the 
opportunity to give objective character to forgiveness as an element in 
God’s justification of the sinner. Forgiveness becomes a subjective matter. 

What is the relation between the work of Christ and forgiveness? The 
“atonement of Christ” is described as “the vital doctrine relevant to the 
problem of guilt”. ‘The modern man’’, says Weatherhead, ‘‘does not 
believe, and cannot accept, either the scapegoat idea or the idea behind 
Jewish blood-offerings” (p. 339). What is involved here? Simply and 
significantly this is involved: “‘Guilt cannot be transferred.... No one 
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else can carry my guilt and become the blameworthy person” (p. 340). 
It is obvious that Weatherhead simply does not think within a recognizable 
biblio-theological framework. He knows of no divinely ordered and divinely 
executed program of objective redemption in the Christ of Calvary. ‘The 
Crucifixion should not be regarded as balancing a kind of Divine budget, 
so that Christ’s physical and mental sufferings are set over against men’s 
sins. No one can give more than His life, and Christ’s death means that 
He commits Himself to humanity, as a bridegroom to the bride, for better, 
for worse, and for ever. The Cross is not thus a magical removal of our 
sins, but a pledge that Christ will stand by us and is closely committed to 
us until our whole nature is changed” (p. 341). 

By now it is perfectly apparent that Weatherhead’s thinking is along 
naturalistic and humanistic lines, not along biblical, revelational lines. 
He agrees that ‘‘it is hard to see how primitive man could possibly have 
come to contemplate the thought of God, save along some such lowly path 
as Freud had indicated’’ (p. 399). The path Freud indicated, it will be 
recalled, was that religion was born out of man’s fear of the natural forces 
in the universe. Out of this fear grew the concept of a god who was father 
over all. Another indication of Weatherhead’s basic thinking is found in 
the statement that ‘‘all man’s discoveries are divine revelations” (idem). 
We are also told that “every modern Christian preacher teaches that 
everything in the Bible, or out of it, concerning God is to be rejected if it 
is out of harmony with the picture of God which we have in the life and 
teaching of Jesus” (p. 403). In his discussion of faith Weatherhead speaks 
of the “leap of faith” which man must take ‘when the solid ground of 
reason ends” (p. 427). 

Of considerable significance is the author’s repeated assertion that 
sickness is not the will of God for man (see pp. 25, 436, 459 f.). To be sure 
at one place Weatherhead does speak of sickness as fulfilling a ‘“‘secondary” 
will of God as a discipline for the soul. But perfect health is really God’s 
“ideal intention”. What a far cry this is from the familiar distinction 
between the revealed and the secret will of God. When the fierce storms 
of adversity continue unabated, when the fearful tumults of history rage, 
or when the body is racked with relentless pain, it is hollow comfort to 
speak to the troubled heart about the “‘ideal will” of God in Weatherhead’s 
style. How much richer is that conception of God’s perfect will which 
encompasses pain as well as health, war as well as peace, adversity as well 
as bliss, all unto the ultimate beatitude of God’s children. 

Weatherhead goes into considerable detail in his study of Christ’s healing 
miracles (pp. 29-69). He detects certain standard psychological processes 
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(like suggestion) at work in some of the miracles. In fact, he classifies 
the healing miracles of Christ as follows: I. Cures which involve the 
mechanism of suggestion; II. Cures which involve a more complicated 
technique; III. Cures which involve the psychic ‘‘atmosphere”’ or the 
“faith” of people other than the patient. We cannot enter into a detailed 
discussion of Weatherhead’s treatment of the miracles here. As might be 
expected he runs into some difficulty and some strained interpretations 
in his effort to classify the miracles according to the above scheme. Christ’s 
words, “‘Sin no more”, addressed to the man healed at the pool of Bethesda, 
are interpreted to be a rebuke upon a neurotic twisting of guilt into a 
physical incapacity by which the impotent man escaped the demands of 
life. Christ’s miraculous stilling of the sudden storm on the Sea of Galilee 
becomes a stilling of the fear-ridden hearts of the disciples (p. 53). The 
author rejects the idea that Christ used his healing miracles to draw atten- 
tion to his own nature, ‘‘to prove that He was divine” (p. 35). One wonders 
how this opinion is to be squared with Matthew 11:1-6 and John 2:11. 
He does grant that ‘“‘to the early Christians they formed part of His 
credentials”, but ‘‘no modern theologian” so views them (p. 30). 

We have indicated that Weatherhead can teach us much about certain 
techniques and psychological insights. His criticism of hypnotism as a 
means of psychological healing makes good sense. He states that the 
method is not satisfactory because it does not deal with the troublesome 
psychological material on the conscious level. His critical evaluation of 
Confession as practiced in the Roman Catholic Church is illuminating 
(pp. 448 ff.). The searching appraisal of Christian Science and of certain 
“Healing Missions” leaves little to be desired (pp. 155-205). 

In spite of these commendable features in the work under review we 
must conclude that Weatherhead cannot be regarded as our trusted and 
qualified mentor to direct us in the increasingly important work of inte- 
grating valid psychological insights with sound religion unto the ameliora- 
tion of man’s inner distresses. Such integration is most earnestly to be 
desired. But it will have to be carried out in a manner that hews much 
closer and more faithfully to the line of historic Christian thinking than 
does the effort of Weatherhead. We must insist that a religion which is 
humanistic and naturalistic is not the religion that can fortify and enrich 
an effort to bring healing to a diseased area of natural, human life. The 
healing efforts of the church of Jesus Christ must uniquely come from God 
and must be to his glory. 


EDWARD HEEREMA 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Austin Farrer: A Study in St. Mark. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1952. viii, 398. $5.50. 


This latest work by the able Dr. Farrer, whether one agrees with its 
thesis or not, should be adjudged a rather brilliant effort. A lively imagi- 
nation, exceptional ingenuity, and inexhaustible industry have united to 
produce a study that, whatever its defects, furnishes a number of rewarding 
insights into the Gospel according to Mark. This book contains material 
of a technical nature which should be given close attention and studied, 
but, for all that, it is not heavy or dull. Farrer writes in an easy style, 
expresses himself with clarity, is not afraid to use colloquial expressions on 
occasion, and does not suppress his sense of humor. In dealing with such 
a technical problem as the ending of Mark’s Gospel he offers a really enter- 
taining treatment of the possibility that the last page or column of the 
Gospel was lost (p. 173). According to his construction the Gospel was 
intended to end at 16:8 and an appendix of further scenes would have 
destroyed the effect which Mark wishes to produce. He would conclude 
that if mice in the bishop’s house at Rome ate the appendix, they must 
have been extraordinarily discriminating mice (p. 178). 

Farrer contends that the Gospel according to Mark is a unified work 
and that the author was master of such materials or sources as he used. 
He believes that the miracles of healing form a pattern which aids us in 
discovering the rhythm of Mark’s thought. The evangelist, he thinks, ‘‘is 
found to travel on a circular path through a limited round of themes and 
images, over and over again. With fresh variation and steadily increasing 
clarity each successive phase of Christ’s ministry displays the same 
essentials of redemptive action, until in his passion and resurrection they 
are consummated” (p. vi). In other words Farrer finds in the Gospel a 
“recurrent cycle of topics” (p. 34). He holds that each cycle develops 
from those that have recently preceded it and particularly from its imme- 
diate predecessor. But he also maintains that the Gospel is divided into 
two parts. The first six chapters, in his opinion, form a “little Gospel’’, 
a ‘‘carefully finished Gospel in miniature” (p. 146), which ‘‘can be read 
as a complete Gospel” by recognizing its ‘‘prefigurative sense’’ (p. 147). 
He would distinguish in the second part of the Gospel a continuation of the 
“little Gospel” (chapters 7-8) and a fulfilment of the “‘little Gospel’’ 
(chapters 9-16). In the cycles of the fulfilment section Mark is held to 
have made use not only of immediately preceding cycles, but also of the 
cycles in the “little Gospel” (pp. 154 f.). In the second part of the Gospel 
Farrer also detects prefiguration. 

The contention that the Gospel according to Mark is a unified work 
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and that the author is master of his materials should meet with warm 
approbation. Whether or not we hear the rhythms which Farrer enjoys, 
whether or not we follow him in his elaborate and intricate analysis of the 
Gospel, it should be granted that the Gospel is not a haphazard, aimless 
collection of scraps of tradition and that it bears the mark of purposeful 
authorship. 

The very careful study of Marcan materials in which Farrer engages 
cannot fail to be of benefit to discriminating readers of his book. The 
fecund imagination of the author will be able to suggest possible connec- 
tions and associations that will at the least be of interest and stimulation 
to the expositor. 

It is probable, however, that many readers of Farrer’s work will feel 
that the author’s imagination has not been sufficiently restrained and that 
the relationships and connections, the intricate patterns and the symbols 
which he recognizes are not always true to reality. The chapter on tribal 
symbolism, which Farrer offers with hesitation, is, as he himself recognizes, 
vulnerable. But it is not only in this and other peripheral chapters that 
the reader will need to be persuaded that the author has not let his fancy 
go free. 

An important place is given in Farrer’s analysis of Mark, as we have 
noticed, to the miracles of healing. He considers it significant that when- 
ever the narratives concerned with these miracles are “in any degree 
particular’, they recount the healing of just one person, not of two or more 
(p. 35). This feature of the healing miracles, he finds, set them off from 
all the other miracles in the Gospel. It is difficult to follow Farrer in this 
judgment. There are, as Farrer himself notes, references to multiple 
healings in Mark. The first of them, the beautiful and stirring passage, 
Mark 1:32—34, makes, in the reviewer’s opinion, at least as distinctive and 
essential a contribution to the rhythm of Marcan thought as the narratives 
of the healing of individuals which precede and follow it. One can hardly 
believe that Mark would have regarded a passage of its stature as simply 
one of two “little episodes” intervening between the healing of Simon’s 
wife’s mother and the cleansing of a leper (p. 44). It is furthermore hard to 
believe that any fruitful distinction for the analysis of the Gospel can be 
made between types of miracles on the basis of the number of persons 
affected. Even if it could be shown that Mark was characteristically 
inclined to deal with the healing of individuals rather than with that of 
two or more people, the value of this demonstration would not be patent. 
It would not follow that emphasis should be placed on the total number of 
individual healings (cf. pp. 144 f.). 

It is also not clear that the classification of healings which Farrer regards 
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as fundamental to his theology of design (pp. 44 f.) should be our guide in 
tracing a significant pattern in Mark’s Gospel. He divides the healing 
miracles into those of purification, which include exorcisms and cleansings, 
and those of restoration, such as the giving of sight to the blind (p. 39). 

The validity of the interpretation of numbers (pp. 145 f., 290 ff.) and of 
the recognition of a double sense (the literal and the prefigurative) in much 
of the Gospel (pp. 146 ff.) may justly be challenged. At times it seems as 
if our author’s method is liable to turn a straightforward, perspicuous 
narrative into an apocalypse. 

Exception is to be taken to a number of particular views expressed in 
Farrer’s book. Negative criticism asserts itself here and there. The Torah, 
for instance, is held to have assumed its final shape at a late date (pp. 248 f.). 

One might wish that there were more emphasis on transcendence in the 
treatment of the designation, ‘‘Son of Man”, and that our author had dealt 
with Dr. Geerhardus Vos’s study of the subject in his book, The Self- 
Disclosure of Jesus. 

However, such difficulties and objections as we have been mentioning 
should not obscure the fact that the A Study in St Mark, if itself studied 
with discernment, can be studied with much profit. 


JouN H. SKILTON 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


W. H. van de Pol: The Christian Dilemma, Catholic Church: Reformation. 
Translated by G. van Hall. New York: Philosophical Library. 1952. 
xviii, 299. $4.75. 


Here is an excellent little book by a Roman Catholic who has an under- 
standing of the Reformed faith and of the modern ecumenical movement. 
It is written for those who would understand the problem implied in the 
Christian dilemma, The Roman Catholic Church or Protestantism — the 
colon stands for ‘“‘or” and the word ‘‘Reformation” throughout the book 
is used to designate the churches of the Reformation. The translation 
by Dr. G. van Hall leaves something to be desired. Especially is the term 
“‘Reformed’”’ confusing, for sometimes it is used in its technical sense, and 
sometimes it is the equivalent of ‘‘Protestant”’, and its noun is usually 
equivalent to “Protestantism”. One would suppose that if the translation 
of the title itself were more clear, so that it would not appear as if it were a 
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book about the reformation of the Roman Catholic Church, the book 
would have more ready sale among the people for whom it is intended. 

The author is certainly well equipped to write such a book. He was 
brought up, as he tells us in the lecture that forms the Appendix, “‘in pious 
Protestant surroundings”, and he knew from his earliest youth “the joy 
and strength of the Gospel and the reality of the Reformed life of faith” 
(p. 288). He left the Dutch Reformed (Hervormde) Church for Rome, 
via the Anglican Church. Dr. van de Pol was formerly a professor at a 
lyceum in Zeist, and in the twenties of this century when the influence of 
Karl Barth began to be felt in the Netherlands he reacted against his 
influence. He learned to know Barth well, but thought him too objective, 
and van de Pol joined the so-called liturgical movement in the Dutch 
Reformed Church. Not finding that Church the right climate for so much 
liturgy, he broke away from it and joined the Anglican Church. An able 
dissertation from his pen about Cardinal Newman was succeeded by his 
following Newman’s example and joining the Romish Church. He himself, 
we understand, denies that his Newman study was decisive, although it 
is an historic fact that he was moving toward Rome, and his study of 
Newman was followed by his “return” to Mother Church. He was ap- 
pointed professor at the Roman Catholic University of Nijmegen where 
he teaches the phenomenology of Protestantism. Rather recently he 
published a new book Karakteristiek van het Reformatorisch Christendom 
in which he approaches Protestantism as a phenomenologist. He stresses 
the point that once one has the “right” idea about the church he must 
end up in the Roman Catholic Church. It is a shame that Dr. van de Pol 
didn’t tell us all this in the book under review, for it would have made 
the thesis of the book more clear. 

The purpose which Dr. van de Pol expresses is a useful one — “‘to 
make some contribution toward a settlement of the religious problem” 
which he has described as the choice which faces the Christian world, 
shall it be Roman Catholic or Protestant? ‘Its real aim is to give Catholic 
readers an understanding of the religious life and work of their non- 
Catholic fellow Christians and Protestant readers some appreciation of 
the faith and life of the Catholic Church” (pp. xiii f.). We have a right to 
ask in how far he has accomplished the task. In the narrow sense, he 
has done a fine piece of work, for one cannot but have a better under- 
standing of the faith and life of the Church to which one is a stranger, 
after reading the book. But his “contribution” toward the settlement of 
the religious problem is purely a negative one. If one solution of the 
problem is to recognize that there is no practical proper solution to it, 
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then the author has accomplished his aim. He succeeds in showing (without 
seeming to realize it) that Romanism and orthodox Protestantism are two 
entirely different religions with little in common except the formal use of 
many words. He endeavors to make the most of this formal congruence, 
yet one cannot help detecting that he sees that there really is not too much 
essential commonality in the two religions. 

The author has a good understanding of the Reformed faith, and his 
frequent formulations of Reformed doctrine are generally accurate. He 
does, however, seem to think that the Reformed doctrine of faith is a kind 
of leap in the dark (p. 35). He is equipped to make sound criticisms of 
Protestantism, and his criticism of the practical disjuncture that exists 
in much of Protestantism between faith and life should be well taken (p. 93). 

Dr. van de Pol makes many protestations of sincerity, and of the 
recognition of the sincerity of others. He uses the term ‘‘Reformation”’ 
rather than the Roman Catholic ‘‘Deformation”’ or “‘Pseudo-Reformation”’, 
and frequently makes it clear that his Church regards those who profess 
Christ outside the Roman Catholic Church as fellow-Christians. His 
reasoning in doing so is that they actually are members of the true church 
without knowing it. They “pertain nevertheless in a certain way to the 
Catholic Church, even though, led astray by error, they do not accept the 
consequences of it” (p. 80). The Protestant does not belong to ‘‘the soul 
of the Church’”’ (p. 160). 

The author properly points up the differences between Romanism and 
Protestant Christianity. A very few quotations will serve to show a small 
fraction of these differences clearly, and will justify the contention of the 
reviewer that Romanism and orthodox Protestantism are two entirely 
different religions. ‘‘St. Athanasius in the East and St. Augustine in the 
West both consider that the foundation of the redemption and restoration 
of fallen man lies in this: that God became man in order that man might 
become divine” (p. 71). ‘“‘Christ’s work of salvation in the individual 
believer . . . is achieved in each one in a manner resembling the Incarnation 
itself, that is, in and through the Holy Church which is the body of 
Christ’’ (p. 72). 

“The Catholic lays stress on what is fixed and accepted; the Protestant 
on the dynamic word of God, spoken afresh in every new situation” 
(p. 118). “‘...the Protestant emphasizes more strongly than the Catholic 
the need of a conscious and of a personal and explicit knowledge of the 
faith, and with this goes the fact that the knowledge of the faith has an 
essentially different character for both. With the Protestant it is knowing 
after the manner in which one person knows another’”’ (p. 121). 
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The cardinal difference between the Catholic Church and the Reforma- 
tion ‘‘consists in this, that according to the Catholic Church revelation is 
a reality-revelation, according to the Reformation it is a word-revelation, 
and it is a matter of supreme importance that this cardinal difference be 
not misunderstood” (p. 133). ‘Holy Church is, through the Holy Ghost, 
the embodiment of Christ on earth. The Catholic believer lives in, and 
through, this reality, he does not live merely by and through the word, 
but in this new reality, preached to him through the word’”’ (p. 137). 
“The preaching may sound like the angel’s word to the shepherds; but in 
the end we, too, must go and see what message the angel has delivered to 
us. We go to church in order to see there what God has done for us, 
because we find there the sacramental, but no less real, Presence of 
Christ” (p. 144). 

The author’s conclusion runs through the whole book. Paraphrased, it is 
simply this: There is a solution to the ecumenical problem — return to 
Mother Church. The hierarchy will be glad to confer on the steps necessary 
for this return, or to explain any doctrine, but it cannot negotiate the 
return if the implications of negotiation are that there can be any change 
in the Church’s infallible teaching concerning anything. The Romish 
Church has the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; if you differ from 
that truth, or even if you hold that truth for reasons other than that the 
Church holds it, you are an heretic. Readers will recognize that not one 
iota of this is in any sense new. Dr. van de Pol’s real claim to the attention 
of informed Protestant readers is that he says all this against the back- 
ground of a real understanding of what orthodox Protestantism is about. 


ROBERT S. MARSDEN 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


John Calvin: Sermons from Job. Selected and translated by Leroy Nixon. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1952. xxxvii, 300. 
$4.50. 


In this attractive volume the reader is treated to twenty of Calvin's 
sermons on Job and a splendid introduction by the Rev. Harold Dekker. 
Each of the sermons is a distinguished example of Calvin’s power of 
intellectual penetration into the truth of divine revelation. One cannot 
help but be richly rewarded by a careful reading of this great theologian’s 
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reflections as he seeks to expound the teachings of this profound Biblical 
book. In these sermons there are many rich and stimulating ideas which 
will suggest the possibility of further sermonic development. 

According to Calvin, the key which will unlock the whole book is to be 
found in the thought that Job maintains a good case poorly and the 
adversaries a poor case which they plead well (p. 5). With this statement 
of the situation in Job we are not able entirely to agree. For one thing 
we do not think that Job always had a good case. We believe rather that 
Job was somewhat baffled and not entirely sure of himself or his case. 
At the outset Job seems to appear upon the same footing with his adver- 
saries. That is, Job, like the three, seems to have been under the impression 
that a man’s suffering was always due to his sin, and that God must 
punish the sinner. It was, we may say, a philosophical principle which 
was widespread in the ancient world. Job cannot understand his suffering, 
for he knows full well that he is innocent of the wrongdoing which his 
friends would impute to him. It is only through long struggle of soul, 
struggle which we believe is characterized by some inconsistent statements 
upon the part of Job, that he comes to learn that God is absolutely sover- 
eign, and is not bound by a widely-held philosophical principle. Con- 
sequently, Job can abhor himself and repent, for his sin has been very 
great. 

We can agree with Calvin that the three friends had a poor case and 
that they presented it well. They probably presented it as well as it is 
possible for anyone to present it. However, it was a poor case, and con- 
sequently could not win out in the end. Job, we believe, has no consistent 
case. We can only wonder at the struggle of soul through which he had 
to pass until he came to the true conviction that God is indeed over all 
things. For that matter, we think that Job presented his position remark- 
ably well. He was sure that he had not sinned in the sense intended by 
the three friends, and he was sure also of the righteousness of the Lord. 
It was only when he came to see that the righteous Lord is absolutely 
sovereign that he was upon truly firm ground. 

Gratitude must be expressed to the publishers for making this work 
available. We can only hope that it will be read and pondered by all who 
love the Scriptures and reverence them, as did Calvin when he spoke of 
the “Authority and Reverence We Owe to God’s Word” (title of sermon 17). 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Frederick A. Shippey: Church Work in the City. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1952. 255. $4.50. 


The volume under discussion was not written for popular consumption. 
The author shows no reluctance in using technical phraseology. The book 
is for the benefit of the city pastor, denominational and church council 
executives and the seminary student that they might be apprised of the 
basic problems confronting urban church ministry, their true significance 
and their solution. The author is convinced that there is a scientific ap- 
proach to all these problems, that such an approach banishes guess work 
and that this approach furnishes the only intelligent solution to these 
problems. There are just eight chapters well sprinkled with some twenty- 
three figures or illustrative graphs and drawings to elucidate his argument. 
The book is well written, logically conceived and exhaustively thorough. 
Despite a certain degree of repetition, which is almost necessary to make 
each unit a complete treatment in itself, it is well worth sober and serious 
perusal. 

Chapter I, “Changing Fortunes of the City Church’, rather easily 
succeeds in establishing the thesis (if it needs to be established) that all 
is not well with urban “Protestantism” (the term constantly used to 
designate that segment of the total religious community in whose interest 
the book is written). The phenomenal increase of city population in 
America from 27 million in 1900 to 82 million in 1950, together with the 
tremendous population upheavals during and after two world wars — 
the changing religious and cultural complexion of older residential sections, 
the multiplication of multiple housing units and the growth of whole new 
communities — all constitute a crisis which has left the forces of denomina- 
tional protestantism reeling from the shock. It is clear that we have a 
problem to which only the best wisdom and energy is adequate. 

Chapters II through VIII then deal with the seven problems peculiar 
to the city church: ‘‘How to Extend the Effectiveness of the Local Church’’, 
“How to Discover the Unchurched”’, “‘How to Make Religious Work in 
the Downtown Area Effective”’, ‘‘How to Minister to Apartment Dwellers”, 
“How to Determine and Carry out the Work of the Neighborhood 
Church’’, ‘“‘How to Establish New Congregations”, and “‘How to Cooperate 
in City-Wide Protestant Activity”. 

Dr. Shippey is director of research and surveys, Department of City 
Work, Board of Missions and Church Extension, the Methodist Church. 
This knowledge gives more than a hint of the author’s theological view- 
point which largely shapes his approach to the question at hand. One 
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almost gathers that the human element is everything in the work of the 
church. For instance, in the chapter on ‘‘Ways to Study a Local Church” 
we read, ‘“‘Any current unsatisfactory condition can be changed by an 
intelligent course of action. A church can control its destiny” (p. 34). 
This statement is more than casual. While it is true that ‘‘persons are 
pointed beyond the finiteness of the institution to God” (p. 124), yet no 
amount of searching uncovers a hint that beyond pointing men to God 
an objective of the true church is to restore men to fellowship and union 
with God through the gospel of his Son, and that the well-being of any 
church is sovereignly in the hands of him who walks in and out among the 
lampstands. He can at will withdraw from a faithless church its true 
light and life. In other words, from the whole book there is no hint that 
the salvation of the church in any sense lies outside the sphere of the 
wisdom and energy of protestant churchmen. 

We may not stop here in evaluating the author’s presuppositions. He 
sets forth four types of downtown church: the traditional, the transitional, 
the institutional and the mission (pp. 101 f.). Of the traditional he writes, 
“As expected, a traditional type of ministry is featured here. Popularity 
depends upon it. Great emphasis is placed upon the ancient and relatively 
noncontroversial tenets of religion. This is evident in the extensive use of 
familiar hymns for public worship, in the reiteration of reliance upon a 
more or less literal interpretation of the Bible, and finally in sermons 
which promote ‘old-time religion.’ Convictions which are clearly incom- 
patible with ‘Bible religion’ are scrupulously avoided. In hymnology, 
biblical exegesis, theology, social ethics, and churchmanship conservatism 
is the controlling viewpoint. That which is old is enshrined. For this 
reason the church’s program and ministry appear to possess a degree of 
remoteness from the contemporary scene.’’ This is clearly a caricature. 
Reference to literal interpretation of the Bible is aimed at evangelicalism 
as a whole, it would seem. To some degree it is just: a great segment of 
conservatism embraces loudly a degree of unbiblical literalism, but that is 
not true of the best conservative Biblical scholarship. From a layman 
one would expect this distortion of the views of an enemy due to ignorance 
of what he actually believed, but Dr. Shippey is not a layman. He ought 
to know that Bible literalism is not the distinguishing mark of the historic 
Christian, but rather Biblical inerrancy. It is very difficult to support the 
statement (which is not attempted) that such a ministry is remote from 
the contemporary scene. It is quite the opposite when dealing with the 
Mission church in the slum area. It is masterful understatement that says 


the objective of the church here is ‘‘to bring an effective ministry to 
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persons of severely limited economic and cultural status’. The nature of 
that ministry is thus described: ‘‘To accomplish this purpose reliance is 
placed in the utilization of a relevant universe of discourse and a battery 
of techniques peculiarly suited to the environment. These methods often 
appear repugnant to the conventional church leader.’’ I know of no more 
realistic and relevant ministry than that of the better rescue mission. The 
platitudes and generalities of Liberalism have no place there. The only 
effective religious ministry is that of the gospel of sovereign grace. It 
alone is really in touch with the basic human problem, in slum or in suburb, 
the problem of sin. If the message of the “‘traditional” city church is 
basically that of the mission church, if this message is skilfully pressed 
upon all who enter its orbit of influence and pressed with apostolical, 
unctious zeal, that church alone is truly in touch with the contemporary 
scene. 

The usual presuppositions of Liberalism are the ‘‘frame of reference” of 
Shippey’s work, try as he does to be neutral in all things theological and 
ecclesiastical. But it is puerile to refuse to learn from those whose basic 
philosophy is divergent from one’s own. It requires no great mind to 
reintegrate a great proportion of the material of this work into a truly 
theistic frame of reference. And it generally fits there much better. The 
author’s deep conviction is that there is no untouchable segment of urban 
humanity. As he would put it, protestantism has a relevant ministry to 
all unreached strata of city life. For instance, the apartment dweller, 
just because he is so transient and hard to reach, should challenge the 
church to reach him. The church may be what he unconsciously longs for. 
“Situated in the midst of hurry and frustration, the church may appear 
as a haven from life’s troubles, a rest beside a weary way, a shadow in 
the hot desert of urban affairs” (p. 151), as indeed it may if that shadow 
be the shadow of the cross. Another insistence is that the church to 
succeed must have a ministry for every age-bracket and segment of its 
potential constituency. In the Reformed picture this simply means a 
covenant minded church. 

There are other pieces of wisdom. The scientific community survey, 
either for diagnosing the ailments of an existing congregation or for pro- 
jecting new work, is well treated in the chapter “How to Conduct a 
Religious Census”. Basic rules are laid down and repeatedly reiterated 
regarding natural parish boundaries (such as rivers and ravines) or artificial 
boundaries (such as railroads, cemeteries, parks, efc.). An ideal parish 
will be an area of one mile radius fairly solidly residential. Location should 
be in a prominent section, on a corner, near shopping center and school. 
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Selection of cramped or cut-up parishes, and of remote and/or off-center 
location within the potential parish can be suicidal. These are but a few 
subjects valuably treated. The last chapter on ‘‘Protestant Strategy and 
Denominational Teamwork” seems of least value due to the pervasion of 
the whole by the ideals of modern ecumenicalism and comity arrangements. 
This reviewer still shivers at remembrance of his dealings with a local 
church council which used “‘comity”’ as an excuse to try to stifle the growth 
of a small, mission congregation. The author states: ‘“This emerging new 
pattern of Protestant co-operative relationship reaches all the way from 
the local church to the national headquarters, from the parish minister 
to the top executive” (p. 249). But I fear that it may not be long before 
the order is reversed and the pattern will start with the top executive and 
reach all the way down to the parish minister, whether he likes it or not. 
Once the church was weak by virtue of her submission to the princes of a 
totalitarian machine. Will a debilitated institutional “Protestantism” 
become strong once more by being re-integrated into a new popery, albeit 
one more democratic and benevolent? 


LAWRENCE R. EyREs 


La Grange, Illinois 
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